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FRANKLIN TYPE FO FOUNDRY. 
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Studio, No. 70 W. Fourth Street, 
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BAGGAGE CHECKS, 
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DECORATIONS, 


* WHOLESALE anv Retait Deapars IN 


144 West Fourth Street, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


‘Pianos & Organs, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


MUSICAL | MERCHANDISE. National Music 


which wave 


| als so suited for all gatherings over 


VES orars AND SHRIPES 


acquisition of the Hazelton Bros, Piano, which | 
they report is the most honestly made Piano in| 





America. 
TE OEE OS eR | A collection of standard Pa Songs and Hy 
|} set to familiar tun This fieele b yk will be fi md 
ELEGANTLY BOUND extremely porte at patrioti weary Campaign 
meetings, 4th of July Pic-nics, & 


MUSIC BOCES 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Biographies, Histories and Musical Literature 
in general, in all styles of binding. 


For Sale by JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


| Price 5 cts. per Copy 50 cts. per Dozen. 
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JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


HED BY— 


| Cincinnati, O. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School of Mu- 
sic, Berlin), No. 364 W. Eighth Street, Cincinnati. 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and V ocalization. 
references given, 
nati, Ohio, 





~ MISS FANNIE E. _ BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 


OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No, 42 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
church & Co. 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private 
Parties. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 








~ MISS BERTHA ROE DTER 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


PROF. .WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address, 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 


~~ MISS PATTI THORNDICK, | 
Teacher of Piano. No. 41 East Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky., or care John Church & Co. 


PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), 
the Violin, e for Concerts and furnish the 


Instructor of 


will engage 
same for'Churches or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address | 


Joho Church & (Co 





ADOLPH a CARPE (Pianist), 
23 Webster St. Orders left ‘with h John Church & Co. 


MISS FANNIE \ aareihimen LE 


MISS CORA ‘BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care John Church & Co. 


SEIDENST ICKER” S$ REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co. will 
receive prompt attention. 
MRS. KATE ELDER (Soprano) 

jose Street, Camp Washington, Teacher of Vocal and 
nstrumental Music; desires engagement in Church 
Choir. Will accept a limited number of Concert en- 
gagements. Leave orders with John Church & Co. 


CHARLES BAETENS, 





| Piano, and Theory of 


| Contra Fagotto, and Flute. 
Best | 
Address, 826 George Street, Cincin- | 


| Of New York City, Teach- 


Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, | 


Vocal 


Composition, Instrumentation, 
Sight. Address, 452 Elm Street. 


MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Race Street. 


Reading at 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 


THEO. HOLLE, 

Teacher of the Flute and Clarionet. 

Walnut Street. 
OHN A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 } Race Street. 

ye “KLEIMEYER, 

148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. 

* left with John Church & Co 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
John Church & Co. 


PROF. JULIUS ST ‘URM, 


Address 545 


Nw. Orders 





Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- | 


cello, Singing and Thorough- Bass. Residence, Green- 


wood Street, Corryville. 


HENRY -EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 32 Walnut Street, 
John Church & Co. 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky , Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Mnsic. Orders Tete with John 
Church & Co. 


F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
No. 7 West Ninth Street, Teacher of Music. 
left with John Church & Co. 


HE -NRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. No. 589 Sycamore Street. 


or 


Orders 








| pee A increase. 
y 


No. 345 | 


CHARLES WARREN, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach, Flute, Guitar, 
usic, Orders left with John 
Church & Co, will be promptly attended to. 


LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 
Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
Corner Walnut and Mer- 





cer Streets. 





SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA. 
Vocal Instruction. No. 332 East Seventeenth Street, 
New York, 
W. H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 





PROF. G. PERCY LEDDY, 
Teacher of Banjo and Guitar, 
223 W. Fourth Street, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


MUSIC ARRANGED FOR THE Banjo, Guitar STYLE 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


H. R. PALMER’S 
Summer School of Music, 


For .1883 will be held at 
MEADVILLE, PA., 
Beginning July 9, and Closing August 3. 


FACULTY: 

Mr, A. B. Parsons, | Miss Antonia Honno, 

Of New York City, Teach- 
er of the Voice, and Con- 
tralto Soloist. 

Dr. BH. B. Palmer, 

Of New York City, Princi- 

pal and Teacher of The- 





er of the Piano and Solo 
Pianist. 
Miss Kate Chittenden, 
Of New York City, Teach- 
er of the Organ & Chorus 


| 


Accompanist. | ory and Methods. 
EXPENSES: 
Membership ticket, payable in advance. . .. . $10 00 
Private lessons (Piano or Voice)each ..... . 2 00 
Private lessons (Organ, including blower’s fee) ea. 1 50 
Private lessons (to non-members) each 8 00 


Text book in Harmony (Palmer's T heory of Music) 1 
a r week, from $4 00 to 7 
lenchers: The method that has made the 
Cc hurch Choral Union of N. Y. City so successful will 
be developed in this school. The increase of the Union 
Term of '81, 260 members; ‘82, 1,600; 83, 4,200, 
while next year we expect 8,000) is such that the 
question where to find teachers becomes important 
No one is engaged without Dr. Palmer's en- 
dorsement, and that can not be had without perfect 
familiarity ‘with his method. Doubtless several teachers 
from this Summer School will be called to New York to 
assist Dr. Palmer, and each year the number wil! natur- 
So, by joining this School, you will not 
learn a method which is far pd to any other 
ever taught in America, but you will stand a chance of 
being called to the Metropol s to help put it in practice 
For circulars, send to either address given below 
All who wish boarding places secured, address 
AZIER, Meadville, Pa. 
On other matters perta ining to the School, address 
DR. H. R. PALMER, Broadway, N.Y. 


CINCINNATI 


Callgqe of Dusit, 


Sos Face 


All branches of Music taught. Pupils can enter at 
anytime, and non-residents can secure board in the 
building. Circular and special information sent on ap- 


plication to 
MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
. CINCINNATI, 


DANA'S 
Musical Enotitute, 


WARREN, OHIO. 


An institution Devoted Exclusively to the 
Study of Music, embracing systematic courses of 
study in Voice, Theory, and all weenie in use in the 
Church, Parlor, Orches' Band 
established 1869. Fall term begins Saptenther 4. Send 
for an elegant Catalogue to 


JUNIUS DANA, Secretary. 


Street. 


8) 











THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Naima Normal Mui ttt, 


Session of 1883. 
Erie, Pa., from July 9th to Aug. 3d, 
FOUR WORKING WEEKS. 


CARL ZERRAHN, 


America’s most celebrated vocal conductor, is to con- 
duct the chorus and concerts of the Institute 
for the last half of the term, 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT, Principal. 
ROBERT GOLDBECK, Pianist. 
FREDERICK W. ROOT, Voice Teacher. 


FRANK ROOT, Tenor and Assistant 
Voice Teacher. 


Negotiations are in progress fer excellent lady Soloists. 


Mr. Zerrahn will practice selections from Gounod’s 
great work, “The Redemption,” for one concert, and 
ae the Grand old oratorio of the ‘‘Creation” to close 
wit 

The members of the Institute will be prepared by the 
instruction and training of the first half of the term to 
receive the fullest benefit from Mr. Zerrahn’s magnetic 
and wonderful conducting. 

No teacher, or person preparing to teach and conduct 
should fail to see how his work is done by the man 
who for twenty-five years has conducted the best vocal 
society in America (the Handel and Haydn Society, of 
Boston), who was conductor of the world’s Peace Tavi- 
lees, and who holds in this country, more nearly than 
any ‘other man, the | rank that Sir Michael Costa 
has for many years held in England. 

It is only necessary here to say that the Institute will 
afford unrivaled opportunities for music teachers, both 
vocal and instrumental, and for those preparing to 
teach, to improve in their important work, and that no 
business investment will pay them better than a mem- 
bership at one of its terms. 

Dr. Root 1s at the head of Normal work in this coun- 
try. Mr. Goldbeck is one of America’s most ele; 

ianists, and is one of her best teachers, and Mr. F. W. 

oot is in the highest rank in his specialty. 

Send for circulars of particulars. 


CINCINNATI 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the public as 
well as by the highest musical authorities, been ac- 
knowledged as one of the first Musical Institutions. 

Students can enter daily during the Summer term as 
well as during the school year. 

Young ladies from a distance can board in the institu- 
tion and pursue their studies under the personal su “2 
vision of the Directress. Certificates are grante 
students competent to teach. 

Letters should be addressed to MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Directress of the Cincinnati gs of Music, 7 
West Eighth Street, | Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE BOSTON | 


Normal Musical Institute 


Will hold its Sixth Session at KITTANNING, PA., 
four weeks, commencing July 9, 1883. Tuition $10 for 
the full course, including all concerts and the other 


entertainments. 
FACULTY. 


Mr. J. Harry Wheeler, Voice, Vocal Physi- 
ology, and Chorus t Conductor. 
Dr. Lou is Maas, Piano, Orchestration, and Com- 





oan 
Mr. Eugene Thayer, Organ, Harmony, and 
“En Meas Benson, Music in the Public School 
usic in the Public Schools 
and the Tonic-Sol-Fa Method 
— Marion rs Elocuti and D ti 
ction 


Herr Albert nd 


®#@“The Redemption Hymn,” 
among the choruses to be st 


} Meters Languages. 
by Gounod, will be 


For circulars or particulars, address 
MR. J. HARRY WHEELER, 
149 A Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
Or MR. JOSEPH PAINTER, Kittanning, Pa, 











SECULAR _QUARTETS. 


MIXED AND MALE VOICES, 


OF MODERATE DIFFICULTY, 
LIANT AND EFPECTIVE, 


SWEET IONE. 


F. W. Roor. 


GOOD NIGHT, ane PLEASANT DREAMS. 


. Murray. Price 60 cents. 


BLOW ON, WILD ‘aiate, 


W. F. Snerwin. 


FOR Love's eweet SAKE. 


Male Voices.) J. Q. Hoyr. 


TOLL THE BELL, THE MINSTREL’S DEAD. 


Ros@nreco. Price 40 Cents. 


HIS HEART GROWS YOUNG. 


W. F. Suerwin. 


THEN | THINK OF F THEE. 
WAITING FOR THEE. 


. P. Dawxs. 


Price 60 cents. 


Price 30 cents. 


Price 40 cents. 


Price 40 ceats. 
Price 40 cents, 


Price 50 cents. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of the marked price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 
Dr. Root has done many good and 
useful things for teachers and pupils 
in the way of making the “rough 
places smooth,” but his work in the 
“Teachers’ Club” far excels any 
thing yet attempted by him or any 
one else, in this direction. 


THE “TRUE” SERIES 


—OFr— 


Valuable Musical Works. 








THE 


TRUE MUSICAL DICTIONARY. 


An invaluable little book, containing all the musical 
terms, their definition, etc., now in common use. It 
contains just what you want and no more. Can easily 
be carried in the pocket. Price, 36 cents. 


THE TRUE PIANO TUNER. 


Containing concise instructions for Tanimg and 
ating Pianos. This useful little book will be 
welcomed by all intelligent amateurs who wish to know 
more about the st ucture and care of their instruments. 
Price, 30 cents. 


ORGAN VOICING AND TUNING 


A thoroughly practical work on organ tuning, voic- 
ing, and repairing All the mysierizs of the art fully 
illustrated and explained. Country organists will find 
it mvaluable. A cureful sti dy of it will obviate the 
jw gr of sending ‘to town” for a tuner every time 


the ets out of order. The book has numerous 
cuts | ined anical apparatus, tools, action, etc. Price, 
30 cents. 


Books will be added to this series from time to time. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati 


BRIL- 


; 








The New Musical Quiver. 


By L. 8. LEASON, 
and W. A. LAFFERTY, 


A choice collection of sacred 
inging Classes, 
Institutes, Conventions, 

and Choral Societies. 


The “New Musicat Quiver” 
very complete in all its departments 


and secular music for 
‘ 


‘ 


will be found to be 


The Singing 


School Devices are useful and ingenicus. The Ed- 
itors have been fortunate in securing contributions 
from prominent American composers. The work is 


eminently practical and, we are sure, will meet with 
public approval 


Price 75 cents by mail, $7 50 Per. Dozen 
by Express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Pure Delight 


— FOoR— 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


—BY— 


GEO. F. ROOT and OC. OC. CASE. 


ee 


“PURI 
isa sufficient testimonial of its merits 


DELIGHT” 
We could fill 
pages with the good words said of it by teachers and 


The unprecedented sale of 


superintendents who have fu'ly tested its merits 
Its NEW FEATURES have met with hearty ap 
proval. 
INTERLUDES in 
verses printed at the end ; 
songs at the left on some of the pages and the music tn 


They are as follows 


many songs instead of extra 


the words of the standard 
+ ULL at the right—an arrangement most convenient for 
the player and for those singers who for any reason de- 
There 


sire the notes are 


Anthems and Prayer Re<ponses, and 
Scripture Responsive Readings, 


The latter Preparec by two of the most able Sunday- 
School workers in the land, 


Rev. W. H. PEARCE & LEW/S MILLER, Esq., 
Pres. Chautauqua 8, 8S, Assembly. 


There are also some 
Scripture Readings 


with musical responses. We can send you some speci 
men pages, but it will be like sending a few bricks to 
show a house. It is far better to send us twenty-five 
cents for postage stamps to that amount) for the book 
itself for examination. The old hymn says: 
“ There is a land of pure delight, 


Where saints immortal reign.” 


* 
What Pastor, Superintendent or Leader would not 
like to see PURE DELIGHT! 


We believe that wish will be gratified in more senses 


in his Sunday-School 


than one if the work is adopted 


Regular price of book, 35 cts. by mail 
postpaid, $3.60 2 doz. by express, 
charges not prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Cuorart Cuorr, 


C.H. DITSON & CO., 


(ee. 


EW MUSIC BOOKS. 


MINSTREL SONGS, 


songs which are the people's favorites 
arrant nonsense, but the melodies some 
and best in the world 
is selling rapidly. 
music size 


OLD AND NEW 

is a collection of those 
Words often 

of the sweetest 

The Success of the Season, and 

A fine, large volume, pages full sheet 


94 Songs, inc luding ‘ ‘Old Fe Iks at Home,” and all 
of Foster's best, “ Old Uncle Ned,” “ Rosa Lee,” “ Ken- 
tucky Home ;” also “ Lilly Dale,” “ Twinkling Stars,” 
and, in fact, a large part of the p ation favorites of the 


last thirty years 
Very Easy Instruction Books, 
airs for practice, are Winner's Ideal 


with very entertaining 
Methods for Vio 


lin, Piano, ( ornet, Flageolet, Fife, Flute, Guitar, Cabi 
net Organ, Accordeon, Clarinet, and Banj Price of 
each 75 cents. Simple instructions, and nearly 100 
tunes in each. 

MUSICAL FAVORITE. (Just out New Book 
of bound music. Fine selection of piano pieces. $2, 
plain ; $2.50, boards; $3. gilt 

For quartet and chorus ch irs A fine collection of 


quartets and anthems of a novel and striking character, 
by such composers as Gounod, Stainer, Rubinstein, 
Sullivan, Rheinberger, Franz and Schubert, in all about 


iO) pieces, by about 40 noted musicians Compiled and 
arranged W.M. Richardsonand J. E. Burgess The 
8 slo singers are well remembered. Price $1 


Dobson’s Universal Banjo Instractor. 


The banjo is getting to be quite a fashionable 
ment, and deservedly so, in its present improved form 
Messrs. H. C. and G. C. Dobson have provided in this 
new instructor, all that is needed, including 57 bright 
Reels, Jigs, Hornpipes, Walk-rounds, Waltzes, Polkas 
and >chottisches, and 22 popular songs. Price $1.00 


instru- 


FOR— 


SCHOOLS, SEMINARIES, 
ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, 


We here menticn, as among hundreds of others, our 
SONG BELLS, (50 cts.) for Common Schools, by L. O 
Emerson, as a great favorite, and one that may be wni 
versally used. The older books, GOLDEN ROBIN, 
50 cts.) by Perkins, MERRY CHIMES, (50 cts.) by 
Emerson, and others, have a fixed reputation and are 
always in demand. Send for lists! 

The WELCOME CHORUS, ($1. by Tilden, HIGH 
SCHOOL CHOIR, ($1.) and HOUR OF SINGING, 


$1.) by Emerson and Tilden, LAUREL WREATH, 
$1.) by Perkins, SUNG ECHO, [75 cts.) by Perkins, 
and SCHOUL SONG BOOK, (60 cts.) by Everest, are 


all good and successful collections for High and Norma! 


Schools. Send for lists! 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE COLLECTION, ($1 
by Morse, VOCAL ECHOES, ($1.) CHOI E TRIOS 
$1.) by Tilden, are new and first-class collections for 


female voices. 

Five Hundred instructors for All Instruments, 
including the world-famous RICHARDSON’S NEW 
METHOD FOR PIANOFORTE, ($3.25), and many 


thousands of songs and pieces, always ready for the 


Music Department of Seminaries and Colleges. Send 
for lists! Any book mailed for retail price 
CANTATAS--OPERETTAS 


SACRED. 


Rutu anv Boaz, (66 cts.) is new, easy and every way 


delightful. Josurn’s Bonpace, ($1.) and Be_sHazzar, 
$1.) make gorgeous oriental spec tacles, as ” the easier 
Danigt, (60 cts.) and Estuer, (50 cts Lt or Je 
RUSALEM, (80 cts.) Cuxist THE Lorp, (80 cts.) are good, 
and St Saen’s De vce, (80 cts.), Berlioz’ Fiucutr mr 
Eoyrrt, (38 cts.) Sullivan’s Propicat Son, (75 cts.) are 
worthy and striking compositions 
SECULAR, 

Coma ta, (80 cts.), Down Muwnto, ($1.50.), Lorecey, (50 
cts.), St. Cectnza’s Day, (60 cts.) May Queen, ($1 
are classic and beautiful. Easier ones are HAYMAKERS, 
$1.), by Root, and Thomas's Picnic, ($1 Pretty par 
lor Operettas are Pauline, ($1.25), Pacomira, ($1.2 
Diamonp cut Dtamonp, ($1 Curs AND SAUCERs, 
cts. For many others, send for lists All Sullivan's 


Operas published in good style and at Jow prices 


NEW BOOKS OF GREAT MERIT: 
Repemrrion, ($1 Gounod Novello’s Edition 
Suerarp Couicection, ($1 Quartets and Choirs 
$1 Best New Choir Book 

Best New Singing Class Book 
A great success 

New Piano Music 


Peercess, (75 cts. 
MinsTret Sones, ($2 
Musicat Favorite, ($2 


Any book mailed for above price 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
867 


Broapway, New York 

















Freedom's Day. 


* (Solo, or all Ist Geneve.) Maestoso. 


Ry slo 


(MALE VOICES.) Words and Music by W. F. SHERWIN. 
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ae Free-dom’s day a- a is beam - ing, O’er the world her light is stream ~- ing; Patriots true, with pennants 

2. Glo - rious land! we dear-ly love thee, Clear the skies that smile a-bove thee Kind to _ all who will but 

8. Land of peace! no foes an - noy thee; En - e- mies shall ne’er de-stroy thee, Nor from Right and Truth de. 
re ‘ 
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Ker 1. Freedom’s day a - gain is beaming, O’er the world her light is streaming; Patriots true, with 

2. Glo-rious land! we dear-ly love thee, Clear the skies that smile a-bove thee; Kind to all who 
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gleam - ing, 
prove thee, 
coy amd 
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Hail with joy the glad 
And with no- ble 
While thy trust in 


ur 


tod 


is 


. 
Hee 
t ms Ww - 


re - turn, 
pose come. 1, Grand the ban - ner wav-ing o’er us, 


All the fu - ture bright be. 


strong. 
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Hail with joy the glad re 


And with no-ble pur- pose come; 2. Lib-er - ty 
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While t 
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us, 


We 


will 


join the swell-ing cho 


- rus While our hearts with ar - dor burn! Weiedons's medi the drums are 
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pres - sion, Wel - com - ing 


the grand pro - ces 





- sion Thronging here to find a home. Freedom's march the drums are 
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HARMONY. 


By Katie L. DeEerine. 


As I sat in the quiet chapel 
On a summer Sabbath day, 

The sound of a quaint old anthem 
Wooed my wandering thought away. 


Back to the strange, wild master, 
Of a hundred years ago, 

In his rushing bursts of passion 
And repentings sad and low. 


I saw him, in my fancy, 
At the curious clavichord, 
Whose mute, mysterious keyboard 
Seemed to wait him as its lord. 


How his eager, trembling fingers 
The air a-quiver set 

With a flood of magic music 
Whose echoes thrill us yet. 


But lo! a jar of discord 
Into the beauty creeps, 
Whirling and wrangling fiercely 
Till the music sobs and sleeps. 


Ah! weary soul! the wonder 
Enters the heart untaught, 
Whether the strain you gave us 

Was just the one you sought. 


For many a fitful melody 
From the changing chords of life, 
While we seek in vain to hold it, 
Turns harmony into strife. 


We are slow to learn the lesson, 
We are powerless to perceive 

That a nobler strain is granted 
Than that for which we grieve. 


After the clash of dissonance 
The clear chords sound more sweet, 
Till through the mourning cadence 
They pass away to meet 


The thrill of ceaseless symphony, 
Too pure for mortal ears, 
Tender, and glad, and glorious— 
The music of the spheres, 
—— Christian Union. 


MUSICAL JOKES. 


Jesting in music is by no means so impossible or uncommon an 
occurrence as one might think, and the instances are many outside 
of the special form of music designated as “, Humoresken,”’ in which 
com rs have given vein to their fancy and cracked a deliberate 
musical joke. An instance of this !s Gounod's popular little 
“Funeral March of a Marionette,” too familiar to require any ex- 
planation further than to say it depicts the breaking of a Marionette 
and the subsequent lamentations of the troupe as they bear it to the 

ve. Itis, after a fashion, a musical Humpty-Dumpty. Another 
instance is the chorus of students in Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation of Faust,”’ 


who sing an elaborate chorus in the form of fugue, the entire devel- 


" It was Berlioz's 
idea in this to ridicule the method and pedantry of the old school, 
just as Wagner had done in his “ Meistersinger."” In Schumann's 
“Children’s Album” there are several charming instances of musical 
humor, the “ Don’t Frighten Me"’ and “ The Bear Dance”’ recalling 
themselves to our memory specially. Indeed, with only a little in- 
vestigation into musical literature, one might make out quite a long 
list of examples of this kind. The most absurd instance of this sort 
we have lately read of was a polka composed by some practical Ger- 
man musical hack, who we infer does-his own cooking, from the fact 
that he call his composition “ The Egg Polka,”’ as an egg put to boil 
would be done to a turn in just the time required to play this extra 
ordinary piece through, repeats and all. This was mere charlatanism, 
and is not meant herewith to be classed with the delicious little musi 
cal tidbits of Schumann's above referred to, and to which are in 
their way as perfect and finished pieces of work as his symphonies. 
It is merely mentioned as showing the extent that musical absurdity 


eoteast being wrought out on the word “ amen.’ 





may reach. 

| Mr. Paine’s ‘“‘ Radway's Ready Relief" is one of the most heartily 
| humorous musical jokes that we know of. The text issimply an old 
|newspaper advertisement of the patent medicine. These utterly 
| prosaic words are set for four-part male chorus and base recitative. 
| The music cleverly takes off both the Handelian contrapuntal and 
| the modern picturesque styles, the burlesque solemnity of the writing 
being infinitely comic, the whole ending with a side-splitting parody 
on the Finale to ‘‘ Egmont,” and not forgetting the little shrieks 
of the piccolo flute (the only instrument employed.) The very ex- 
cellences of the writing and the purity of the musical form add an- 
other element of ludicrousness to what is, in conception and execu- 
tion, one of the most overwhelming bits of humor we know of in all 
music. 


MENDELSSOHNS’ “SONGS WITH- 
OUT WORDS.” 


[Began in May VisrTor.]} 


24. (Book IV, No. 3.) This must go very quickly. In the left 
hand the notes, though /¢ga/o, must not be kept down more than their 
full time. In measure 24, and afterwards, be careful to make the 
four left hand notes equal, not the last three a triplet, which I know 
| from experience is very hard to avoid, especially as the first must be 
accented throughout. 

25. (Book VII, No. 6.) Special attention must be devoted here to 
the fact that the middle notes are s/accafo and the upper notes /ega/o. 
Where the bass is in octaves, and light, the effect of strings fizszcato 
should be imitated, but the Zega/o parts should be very /egato in con 
trast. 

26. (Book VII, No. 3.) Asa rule, this is rendered a great deal too 
|slowly. Is it not meant to be sentimental, being marked f/resfo, and 
| when taken in the right time is highly effective. Be sure in measures 
9 and to to play the first three E’s natural, as they are marked, and 
do so boldly, not as though you were making an apology for playing 
them at all. Until you know it thoroughly at the right pace the pas 
sage may sound rude, but when completely mastered the effect is 
delightful. 

27. (Book VI, No. 6.) There the left hand will tease you a little 
The two sixteenths must be played with precision, equality and light 
| ness of touch, the whole must absolutely be known from memory, as 
| you will not catch that second bass note correctly without looking at 
| your fingers and the key-board. One may almost call this another 
| Spring Song. 

28. (Book VIII, No. 1.) A tender and expressive strain, in 
the vocal effects should be made particularly prominent. In 
|ures 9, 10 and 11 from the end, the phrasing against the 
accents has an appealing effect, and must not be overlooked 

29. (Book VII, No. 1.) The quarter notes in this piece are 
|slightly dotted, not double-dotted, as often erroneously rendered, 
giving a very jerky effect. Make much of the melodious phrase in 
| measures 10 and 14 from the end, afterwards twice repeated, each 
| time an octave lower, with striking effect. 

30. (Book VIII, No. 5) In contrast with the soft expressive theme 
of the Zed, we have symphonies of a martial nature, the kind of 
trumpet call being afterwards alluded to. 

31. Book VI, No.2.) An agitated a//egro, more in style of the 
last movement of a grand vocal scena than a simple song. The 
staccato figure used ag an accompaniment must be very fine and 
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detached, like Jizzicato notes on the violin. When the dotted quar- 
ters begin in the treble make them as broad as possible. 

32. (Book VY, No. 2.) The staccato notes here must not have too 
much strength, or they loose the nature of accompaniment to the 
fiery melody. Maintain throughout the restless character, and in 
measure 25 begin to be very mysterious, gradually working up to the 
climax and return to the subject. 

33. (Book VIII, No. 4.) Although very beautiful this song is not 
much played. In measure 14 observe the E flat and D, the first of 
which notes is to be accented here and wherever they subsequently 
occur. Later on it is marked sf, and in measure 3 and 4 from the 
end both are prolonged to whole notes. The other chief point to be 
observed is the crescendo in the middle, with the four times repeated 
high B flat. 

34. (Book VI, No. 1.) Grave and dignified, and offering no par- 
ticular difficulties until you come to the high B flats. You may 
imagine it is a religious song of nuns, the bell calling them to prayer. 
This bell, though distinctly brought out, must be completely subordin- 
ate tothe melody, of which it is a sort of variation. 

35. (Book III, No. 6.) Duetfo. The title given by the composer 
himself hardly requires an explanation, the demands and_ replies 
being so evidently set forth in the music. It is suitable to soprano 
and baritone voices, the former beginning in a supplicant vein, the 
answer being reassuring and consoling. These gradually become 
more and more passionate till at last the two unite triumphantly in 
one feeling, singing in octaves, and thus giving the most perfect 
idea of unity. Towards the end it is not easy to keep the voices dis- 
tinct, and be very careful in measures 1 and 2 from the last to mark 
the melody, though keeping it subdued and delicate, like a soft 
farewell. 

36. Book III, No. 3.) There is another, with the accompaniment 
divided between the hands, the right hand taking only one note, 
which please do not hold down, but make it sound like one of the 
triplet, as intended. Remember it isin 3-4 time, not 6-8, the accent 
therefore falls on the Ist, 3rd and 5th eighths, zo/ on the 1st and 4th. 
In measure to there is sf. on the E, which is made a feature of the 
piece, and in this phrase must be always more or less observed, even 
when not indicated. 

37. (Book V, No. 3.) Sad and solemn, suggesting a mournful pro- 
cession, chief attention to be directed to the triplets, which ought 
to come quite loosely from the wrist, and are very hard to get in 
neatly, peculiarly so at the end of measure 28. The majority of 
pupils make them 16th's instead of 32d’s. 

38. (Book VIII, No. 5.) Your chief study here should be to blend 
the notes of the right and left hand so perfectly that they sound 
together like equal 16th’s. There is always a tendency to relax the 
speed, which we must not give way to, as there is not a single 
rallentando throughout. 

39. (Book II,,No. 2.) The elasticity of the 16th throughout this 
piece is very difficult to obtain, especially when the hand is on the 
stretch, as at the beginning, when the thumb has to take an F below. 
The tremendous working up in the major at the conclusion cannot 
be handled in too bold and spirited a manner. 

40. (Book VII, No.1.) Do not overlook the sequence commenc- 
ing with measure 18, which arrives at its culminating point in meas- 
ure 22, the high B flat being especially to be emphasized. Great 
attention should be paid to the preparation of a return to the sub- 
ject, which in those two almost wavering measures must be whispered, 
and then decisively given out in the major. 

41. (Book VIII, No. 3.) Requiring much elasticity and lightness, 
one is very apt to degenerate into a heavy touch, especially when 
beginning to be tired. You will find it less easy to play the left hand 
8ths well when there are only two than when there are three. 

42, (Book IV, No. 5.) Volkslied The prelude, a kind of free fan- 
tasia, which is repeated several times during the course of the song, 
serves, by its wildness and originality, to prepare the martial strain 
that follows. It is almostin the nature of an improvisation, and 
should therefore not be rendered stiffly. The character of savage 
grandeur and energy is maintained from beginning to end, and the 
crescendo in the obstinately recurring measures 13, 14, 15 and 16, 
from the end must be brought out as the culminating point of one of 
the most characteristic pieces of the great master. 

43. (Book VI, No. 4.) This must be played throughout with the 
utmost lightness and distinctness, those notes only that are marked 
sf. being emphasized. To insure the necessary delicacy and finish 
you will have to practice it slowly and loud to begin. It has been 
called the ‘* Bee’s Wedding” and “Spinning Song,”’ but I always fancy 
it representsea chorus of merry, laughing nymphs around a bubbling 
stream. It is a treacherous little composition, in appearance easy, in 
reality presenting difficulties to the most experienced ; but how lovely, 
and what a reward for one’s labor! 

44. (Book III, No. 5.) Give a very firm touch to this melody while 
the agitated accompaniment below is staccato, and do not sacrifice 
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any of the syncopated notes in the left hand, as is too often the case. 

45. Book II, No. 4.) Rather similar to its predecessor, and requir- 
ing the greatest looseness of wrist, on account of the repeated notes, 
and the great pace at which it is meant to go. Unless you have ex- 
ceptionally long fingers you will find the three ninths in the bass of 
measure 21 impossible, in which case I would recommend you to 
touch the first D with the thumb of the right hand. 

46. (Book II, No. 5.) The difficulty in this piece consists in giving 
smooth continuity to the melody, and at the same time great clear- 
ness and precision to the running and never interrupted bass. The 
fault of dwelling too much on the notes of the left hand, and slack- 
ening the speed when the notes become more intricate, cannot be 
too cautiously avoided. 

47. (Book IV, No. 6.) The constant exchange of the chords be- 
tween the two hands forms an original and effective accompaniment, 
but the practice of pupils to keep the fingers down on any notes but 
those constituting the melody, leads to a muddled performance. You 
are apt to imagine that the accompaniment is in 8th’s in each hand 
and so keep down the chord till you have the next in the same hand, 
but if you look attentively you will see that they are only 16th's and 
they cannot be too quickly lifted to avoid confusion. A _ nice little 
treat is in store for you at the end, in the shape of a shake in the bass. 

48. (Book I, No. 5.) It requires the grasp of a master to make this 
air stand out well from its surroundings, and the left hand skips after 
the first double bar need attention. The temptation to slacken speed 
when you come to the major should be resisted, though the calm, in 
contrast to all the preceeding excitement, must of course be rendered 
perceptible to the hearer by the modified touch. 


ERE AND THERE, 


SQFT ES, learning to sing consists in learning to use the voice well. 
4 It is good to see the waking up on this subject, all along the 
line, not only for grown folks, but for children 

It was painful, not long ago, to see a rather prominent teacher of 
singing in a public school of a large city point with enthusiasm and 
pride to Ads method of teaching the children. What availed the poor 
things that they understood, somewhat, the more intricate matters of 
notation —that they read well, or sang from dictation, quite difficult 
modulations? ‘Their vo‘ces, if not on the high road to ruin, were in 
great danger, being strident and harsh from rigid throats and wrong 
muscular action both in the throat and for breathing. 

If teaching notation and teaching the true use of the voice (they 
are two entirely different things) can not go on together, it is far bet- 
ter to drop the first. Singing well dy vofe is far betier than singing 
badly dy note. But right here comes unenlightened public opinion 
as a hindrance to good work. 

Let us digress a moment forillustration. Who is to blame for most 
of the concert singing that is done in choirs on Sunday, and is called 
church music—the choirs? No, a thousand times no! The congre- 
gations wi// have it, and as is the demand, so will be the supply. (The 
only thing to do is to take things as they are and make the best of 
them, as the “Choir and Congregation” tries to do.) 

To return. Were ateacher of music in our public schools to give 
himself up wholly to the work of making the children use their voices 
safely, purely, sweetly, though they sang like angels, he would 
probably be turned out and some one put in who would teach them 
to read notes and answer musical questions. 

But can not both things be done? Yes, if the pupils have a fair 
start, but when the teacher finds their voices in bad and unnatural 
conditions, he cannot safely call their attention to notes or anything 
else until they get into right habits of vocal utterance, for while try- 
ing to get the notes right they will fail back into their wrong ways of 
singing. The minds and whole attention must be kept upon the 
various things that go to make up, first, right tones, and second, a 
tasteful use of them in suitable music. 

In the singing schools of years ago the great things were “reading 
notes’ and understanding the “ftules.” he teacher, as such, was 
judged more by his capacity to elucidate the wonderful mystery of 
the “transposition of the scale’’ than by his voice or method of use- 
ing it. The pupils came with all sorts of voices and all sorts of ways 
of using them. Those whose voices were the least perverted were the 
best singers, but nothing was said or done to the others in the way of 
voice training. 

About“ 39 or ‘40 the writer was a member of one of the early Con- 
ventions or ‘‘Teachers’ Classes" as they were then called, that met 
annually in Boston, under the instruction of Lowell Mason and Geo. 
Jas. Webb. He was then taking lessons of the latter gentleman and 
had often wondered if the excellent voice work he was doing could 
not be done to some extent in singing school, One forenoon, at con- 
vention, he asked a few of the members to meet him during the noon 
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intermission in one of the adjoining rooms. They came together | 
wondering what -the youngster was going to do. He was not very | 
clear himself, but he there began the first effort to introduce vocal 

training into Singing School work. Crude as it was the experiment | 
met with great favor and Messrs. Mason and Webb were besieged to 
make a place for that work in the regular sessions of the convention. 
This they did, and the experimenter was appointed to give the les- 
sons. The Normals of to-day would smile at the work as then done, 
but it met a want and was a prominent feature in every Teachers’ 
Convention until the “Normal” commenced in '52, from which time 
it has been systematized and much improved. 

It will be understood that this work with us has always been with 
adults—to a large extent with teachers and those preparing to teach, 
and a disadvantage always is that some of the voices are in bad condition 
from having been neglected or over-taxed in childhood, while the | 
main thing was reading notes or shouting school songs. 

It is, therefore, a matter of rejoicing and congratulation that a prom- 
inent teacher and conductor has succeeded in attracting public atten- 
tion to the need (and the beautiful results) of the true and careful 
training of children's voices. 

Why we have not all seen before that the small throats and piping 
voices of children might sing higher pitches than are usually written 
for them is strange. 

The writer's only excuse (not a very good one, the fact is so obvious, ) 
is, that he has not worked much with children and has felt, if they 
would scream or shout their songs, that they ought not to be high. 

But once hear a choir of children sing high tones softly with throats 
unconstrained and natural (it takes sometime to get them to do it | 
after they have been singing badly) and not only will it be a new rev- | 
elation of children's powers, but the forced hard chest tones of the | 
lower pitches will never again be tolerated. Not but what the lower | 
pitches should and will be sung, but they will be sung properly. 

G. F. R. 


I 


THE TRANSMISSION OF INTELLIGENCE BY TONE 
FORMATIONS. 


£ HE expression of our emotions, thoughts, and even conditions, 
z by means of fone formations has always been a favorite aim of 


composers. Those who have failed to investigate the subject 
in its scientific phase are most likely to expect marvellous results 
from their attempts at such expression, and wonder honestly why 
their compositions fail in conveying to others the dea that is so 
plainly expressed to them, losing sight of the fact that music as we 
understand it, is not a universal language in the first place, and in 
the second, that it has not yet been reduced to the condition of abso- 
lutely definite expression, without which an intelligible language 
cannot exist. 

The capacity of a spoken language for the transmission of thought 
is limited by the number of ardifrary terms that it contains, whose 
meaning to the listener is immediately apparent without the neces- 
sity of any mental action other than that of identification. The 
meaning of all the articulate terms of a language having been 
acquired and the influence of grammatical construction being thor- | 
oughly understood by both speaker and listener, it matters not what 
articulate souads may be employed, perfect conveyance of thought 
can be effected, and the mental processes of speaker and listener | 
will be identical. 

For the audible expression of the arbitrary terms of a language 
we have sounds differing in pitch extending over a compass of at 
least three octaves. 

The arbitrary meaning of a term is modified, and in some 
cases entirely changed, by the pitch of the sound used in enuncia- 
ting it. 

In the interval existing between the extremes of the above com- 
pass we have in our ordinary musical scale thirty-seven distinct 
sounds as regards pitch ; but for the purposes of speech, or the utter- | 
ance of articulate tones by the human voice, the number is w#thout | 
4imit, the increase in acuteness from the low sound to the high, is | 
not by steps or definite gradation, but the line of elevation is abso- | 
lutely Aomogencous, and the possible modifications by pitch alone, | 
of the terms of a language are limited only by the appreciative | 
ability of the mind to which a given idea is to be conveyed. 

The expression capacity of a spoken language can therefore be | 
defined as the product of its number of arbitrary terms multiplied | 
by the number of changes by grammatical arrangement, and this | 

i poe The expression of a} 
e number of terms expressing 


roduct in turn by possibility of 
anguage is therefore limited ‘on/y by t 
fixed site. 
Every discovery and invention enlarges the field, giving birth to 
new ideas, which must be fixed by a name and the capacity of a) 
language thus constantly increases. 
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| unavailable, as we must have definite points for appreciation. 


With such an obstacle in the | shown by tone formation. 


path it is not to be expected that a self limited power like our musi- 
cal system can rival or even approach in the transmission of ideas 
the form of spoken language. 

In the first place we have in the scale of sounds that we 
have adopted, transgressed both forms of the natural progression of 
musical tones. 

Nature has given us models, first, progression by Aomogeneous 
elevation, and secondly by regular gradations. The sighing of the 


| wind illustrates the first, while the second is furnished by the vibra- 


Owing to our finite character the first form is 
We 
have therfore adopted the second. Even in this, Nature shows the 
limitless character of her operations, and we have been obliged to 
content ourselves with an imitation of her work in a single arbitrarily 
chosen octave. We have taken for our purpose the series of sounds 
occurring between what is known as Middle C and its next acute 
repetition. Nature has divided this octave into eight unequal por- 
tions, while we have placed seven in the same space, and while that 
furnished by our model constantly decreases in value from the fund- 
amental, we have adopted the largest two and the least, and dis- 
carded the remaining five. In the arrangement of our chosen in- 
tervals we, have again gone astray. The smaller interval in the 


tion of a tense string. 


| natural succession prepares the advent of the repetition of the fund- 


amental sound of the scale, and as we have placed it in our modifi- 


| cation it prepares that of the fourth also. 


No. 1. 











Although the whole scale given here is unquestionably that of C, 
it cannot be denied that the portion No. 1 is in the key of F, the 
fourth sound being a perfectly satisfactory close to the passage, 
fully as much so as the repetition of the fundamental is to the whole. 


| Each passage is complete within itself containing the fundamental or 
| key note, the fifth, the leading note and the fundamental of what 


is known as its relative minor. In imitation of Nature's work in the 
next octave above our model, we have again divided our intervals, 
and have made our octave to consist of twelve divisions of uniform 
value, to meet the requirements of harmonic progression. A _ scale 
thus constituted is said to be in ‘‘ equal temperament.” 

By the adoption of this system of tuning we lose entirely the 
characteristics of individual scales, and our exfression power is 
limited to a single tone succession. We have immensely simplified 
the science of counterpoint, because we have narrowed its boundaries 
and given them a clear definition by making our octaves identical in 
structure, but we have also limited our means of representation and 
thé range of effects producible by tone formations. 

While the arbitrary boundaries that we have thus fixed remain, 
and we are restricted to twelve sounds, it would be unfair to expect 


| the composers to depict more than a small number of the endless 


varieties of feelings possible to the human heart or the thoughts and 
vagaries of imaginations. 

The grand essential for musical representation is, that the subject 
shall possess a fositive character. This essential may consist in con- 
dition, action, or simply the suggestion of action. 

The condition of mind that we call exfectation, is very well por- 
trayed by the chord of the dominant seventh, and its agreeable real- 
ization, by its usual resolution, 


No. 2. 
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A disagreeable one, perhaps, by its resolution into C minor. 

The condition of suspense being simply continued expectation, is 
sometimes effectively depicted by what is known as a sequence of 
sevenths. 
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A simple condition, such as silence, can also be very effectively 
It is well known that the dead silence of 
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night is é#¢ensified by the hum and chirping of insects, and the effect 
can be imitated musically. 
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The influence upon language, of facial expression and quality of 
voice, needs no comment, and we have in the orchestra instru- 
ments capable of furnishing a great variety of tone in point of 
quality. The passage just given, although not ineffective when given 
by the pianoforte simply, is far more suggestive when the second 
and third measures are given to oboes. Such a passage given 
during the performance of a dramatic work, when the “facial ex- 
pression’’ would be substituted by the appeal to the eye of the sétua- 
tion, would be more positive in its influence than acéua/ silence. 
Such emotions as horror, terror, rage, etc., contain an element of 
uncertainty and indecision, and are forcibly expressed in simple chord 
form by what is known as the chord of the diminished seventh. 
Mozart has made effective use of this tone combination in the 
Commandant Scene, Don Giovanni, the effect of the text, ‘‘ What 
pain, what terror,”’ being enhanced by the alternation of this chord, 
with the dominant of D minor. The prodigious effect of the chorus 
of demons in Gluck’s Orfeo, is due to exactly the same cause. 
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A REPLY TO A REPLY. 


Ne following letter was sent to the London Musical Times for 





publication, in reply to certain statements made by prominent 
English musicians, Why its publication was refused is not 
We gladly give it 2 place in our columns:—EbD. VISIToR. 


To THE Epiror OF THE LONDON MusIcaAL TIMEs. 
Dear Sir: 

I have just finished reading a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Replies to re- 
cent attacks upon the Tonic Sol-fa system,’’ edited by J. ~ prea 
Curwin. The document is quite entertaining to any one at all inter- 
ested in the progress of musical education. The replies refer chiefly 
to Dr. Macfarren’s recent letter in opposition to the Tonic Sol-fa sys- 
tem, No doubt Dr, Macfarren feels keenly the imperfections in the 
Tonic Sol-fa system of notation, and doubtless shares the feelings of 
regret among good musicians that Mr. Curwin had not devoted him- 
self to making improvements in methods of teaching, by which 
equally good results might have been obtained by the established 
notation, instead of inventing a new notation which is so imperfect in 
its representation. I sympathize with Dr, Macfarren, but regret his 
having written such a letter. Had he been a practical teacher of 
sight singing upon the Tonic Sol-fa — of associating sounds, 
instead of the great theorist and musician that he is, many of his ob- 
jections would doubtless not have been made, because he would have 
seen them to be untenable and therefore helpful to his opponents. 
There are from an educational stand-point a number of reasons why 
the Tonic Sol-fa system is ‘‘dad,"’ none of which Dr. Macfarren has 
touched upon, While the whole pamphlet above referred to was in- 
teresting, | was particularly pleased with the remarks of J. Stainer, 
Esq., Music Dr., Organist of St. Paul's Cathedral, Prin, of the Normal 
Training School for Music, South Kensington, Dr, Stainerhas a 
very happy and telling way of meeting the question, and from the 
Tonic Sol-fa stand-point would seem unanswerable, especially as he 
stands rightfully in the front rank of the profession, It is because of 
the seemingly strong argument contained in Dr, Stainer’s remarks 
that I wish to answer some of the points that he made, not that I ex- 
pect to change his opinions or those of any other Tonic Sol-faist at 
this long distance from them, My object is simply to awaken thought 
upon this important question in another direction, Dr, Stainer says: 
“In my experience as choir master I have had boys brought to me, 
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well educated, and with natural aptitude, and I have found the diffi- 
culties of teaching them in the old notation to be very great indeed."’ 
Now I would respectfully suggest that the trouble might not be either 
with the boys or the “Old Notation,” Is it not barely possible that 
all the resources of didactics have not been exhausted in their practi- 
cal application in teaching this subject by Dr, Stainer, This question 
suggests itself to me because my experience is so different from his. 
With boys ‘“‘well educated and with natural aptitude,"’ 1 have found 
it very easy indeed to make good readers from the old notation, Dr. 
S. further says that ‘‘no amount of patience or time will teach every 
body the staff, unless they are trained to an instrument.” The last 
part of this statement, ‘‘waless they are trained to an instrument,” is 
significant, and reveals to us the reason why Dr, Stainer has “found 
the difficulties of teaching the old notation to be very great indeed,” 
Does not Dr, Stainer know that “every body’’ who can be taught to 
sing at all can be much better taught without the training to an in- 
strument than w#// it, and that the notation, be it Tonic Sol-fa or the 
staff notation, has nothing to do with this part of the process of learn- 
ing to sing at sight? Can it be that Dr. Stainer does not realize that 
the two mental processes of gaining a knowledge of music by “being 
trained to an instrument” and gaining that knowledge without instru- 
ments are entirely different?) When the ear is ‘trained to an instru- 
ment”’ it is passively trained, and the mind has nothing to do with the 
production of the sounds as such, while in training the ear without 
the instrument the mind is actively employed in thinking the sounds 
and the voice in producing them. Does not Dr. Stainer know that 
persons “trained to an instrument’ merely learn to imagine how the 
music would sound when played upon the instrument, and sing (if 
they are able to sing at all away from their instruments) from that 
imagination? That persons so trained can not trace the mental pro- 
cess by which they have gained their knowledge of sounds, and when 
pressed to explain the method by which they think sounds, it is found 
that they have some kind ofa musical instrument in the mind through 
which they first learned to think in music? 

Persons “trained to an instrument,” are usually the most uncertain 
of all singers at sight away from their instruments. None but those 
“who are well educated and with natural aptitude’ ever learn to sing 
at sight by such training, When Dr, Stainer says ‘I doubt in my 
own mind whether even the best theorist is the best fitted to judge in 
this matter,’’ he shows that he has commenced to think in the right 
direction upon this subject. I am ready to go still farther and say 
that the whole musica/ profession, who have gained their knowledge 
of sounds by playing musical instruments, are from the very way in 
which they have gained their knowledge of music (1 do not mean no- 
tation and theory) unfitted to judge in this matter, or to “each singing 
at sight without special training, This statement is not made care- 
lessly, or for the purpose of creating a sensation. It is made after 
due deliberation, first, because every word of it is true, and second 
because the musical profession skould know and realize the fact Dr. 
Stainer says “‘the person best qualified to judge is not the man who 
merely theorizes but the man who takes a class of little children who 
are foo young to understand or a class of adults who are foo old to 
learn.” This is the best and strongest point in Dr. Stainer’s speech, 
and we hope he will continue to hold up this idea before the musical 


| profession until all realize the fact that all mere theorists, even though 


they be great musicians, are unfitted to judge in this matter, be they 
for or against the Tonic Sol-fa notation. If Dr, Stainer will pursue 
this line of thought until the attention of all musicians and educators 
who are interested in this subject is directed to the discovery of the 
best methods of fresenting and naming the essential things to be 
known in music, instead of wasting time in discussing systems of 
resentation, he will do the cause of music an inaseietiiie service. r. 
Stainer also says that “this large percentage 0° persons who have 
been taught the staff notation and cannot sing from it must be ac- 
cepted as a fact and must be dealt with."” Dr. Stainer has stated a 
fact here which no one can gainsay or deny, and it is just this fact 
that must be “‘accef/ed and dealt with.” “Have been taught the staff 
notation and cannot sing from it” ex ‘just what has been done 
by the teacher and what cannot be done by the pupil. Now I would 
respectfully ask who is to be “dealt with?” The pupil, the stiff no- 
tation, or the teacher? The pupil is evidently not at fault, -because he 
has been taught only ‘the staff notation,” music having been left out, 
and this is true of nearly all attempts to teach singing from the staff 
notation. The #o/ation is not at fault, because it represents only the 
simple facts which should be taught, nothing more, 

I say most emphatically that the teacher is at fault and is alone re- 
sponsible for the failure and should be “‘dea/t with.” 

Against using the Tonic Sol-fa notation in teaching ‘adu/ts who 
are too old to learn’ | have nothing to say, but that it Id be used 
in teaching ‘‘/itéle children who are too to understand” | must 
enter my earnest protest. I would not be true to my convictions of 
duty towards the little ones whom I have so long were | to do 
otherwise. My reasons cannot be given in this article without 




















I will simply say, however, that, like Dr, Macfar- 


making it too long. 
ren, “I think strongly on this subject,” and my opinions and reasons 
why the Tonic Sol-fa notation should not be used in public schools 
are “carefully formed” after a long experience in teaching “‘little 


children who are too young to understand.”’ I wish to say in con- 
clusion, that I believe we cannot know which is the better of two 
methods unless we knowthem both, we cannot know which is the 
best of all methods unless we know them all, “We cannot know 
one method unless we know the principles and mental laws upon 
which the method is founded, for method is the adaptation of the sub- 
ject to the mind,”” The principle of associating sounds in the Tonic 
Sol-fa system is undoubtedly the correct one, but this is not new or 
original. The principle upon which the Chev : or French system pre- 
sents the relative length of sounds with a “Time language” is also 
undoubtedly the true principle, and the staff notation is the des¢ and 
only representation of the whole subject yet devised. 

rusting that all may take a broad view of this whole subject, 
proving all things and holding fast that which is good, 

I remain, for the best interests of muisic, 
Yours, H. E. Hott, 


FIDDLING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 





REACHED the city of Cologne by steamer down the Rhine at 

six in the afternoon. This gave mean hour before dark in 

which to visit the great cathedral, whose lofty spires had been 
before me since twenty miles away. Then I had an hour for dinner, 
which | ate with zest at the “Hotel du Dom,” nearly opposite the 
cathedral. Two hours and a half were then left before I was to take 
the night express for Brussels. What should I do in that two hours 
and a half? The portier, towhom I addressed this question said, I 
had better go around to the Cafe Chantant for an hour. So I told 
him to lead the way. 

The portier, in German hotels, is a sort of upper servant, half-way 
between clerk and waiter, whose place is near the office of the hotel, 
or at the public entrance, to receive travelers, answer their questions, 
and start them off again. He always speaks English, and usually is 
very obliging and useful. 

The Cafe Chantant I found. to be a large room or a small hall, 
whichever one might please to call it. At one end was a simple stage, 
like a concert platform. The floor was filled with small, square 
tables, with two or three chairs at each table. The chairs were near- 
ly all filled with people, men and women, of a very respectable 
aspect, The men were nearly all smoking and drinking beer, and 
men and women all were listening with great pleasure to the concert 
which was progressing on the stage at the far end. Waiters with 
white aprons were moving about among the tabies, taking orders for 
refreshments. The scene was strange, but orderly and proper, <ind 
the concert, which I stayed an hour to enjoy, was of a high musical 
order. 

The piece on the program which entertained me the most was a 

rformance on a violin. It had just begun as I entered the room. 

e performer was a handsome young fellow, dressed in a gro- 
tesque suit of many colors, and he was talking away to the audience 
as | came in in a very animated manner. It seemed, as nearly as | 
could understand him, that he had lost his violin bow, and unless he 
could find some substitute for it, he could not do his part in the con- 
cert. Did any of his audience happen to have a violin bow with them? 
No! Well that was too bad! What should he do? Would anything 
else answer instead of a bow? Couldn't somebody lend him some- 
thing? etc., etc., etc. 

OF course all this was made up. The object of the yjotinist was to 
get hold of some nondescript objects with which he could play on his 
violin, instead of a bow, and so show his skill; and all his talk was 
simply to entertain his audience so much the more. 

Presently somebody handed him up a visiting card, a common, 
plain visiting card. e violinist took it, webed at it a moment in- 

iringly, tried its edge with his finger, and then applied the edge to 
the strings of his instrument, It answered the purpose very well, and 
he meg quite a nice tune. At the end there was a burst of 
applause. , 

en he called for something else, to see, he said, if he could not 
do a little better. An officer of the army, who was sitting near the 
stage, passed up his sword, and with the sword for a bow the clever 
young violinist, after a moment or two's experimenting, played an- 
other nice tune, over which there was more applause, louder than be- 
fore. Then he handed the sword back to the officer and asked for 
something else. A lady handed up an umbrella. An umbrella! 
How eeu any one play on the violin with an umbrella? But this 
man did. He opened the umbrella wide, and finding a smooth place 
a few inches in length on the handle, went to work with it with ease, 
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and succeeded surprisingly well. The applause when he had finished 
was heartier than ever, and what had been before a sense of mere 
amusement on the part of the audience seemed to rise into some- 
thing almost like admiration. 

And now the violinist good-naturedly offered to try once more. 
And what do you think was handed up to him this time? A shoe, an 
old shoe! Surely he would have to give up now. For a moment h:: 
looked as if he would. He laughed and shook his head, as if to say, 
well, this is too much for me. And the audience laughed too. But 
instantly his face sobered, as he turned the shoe over and over; and 
a hush settled down over the audience, as with their curiosity on tip- 
toe they waited and watched to see what he was going to do. The 
waiters stood still, the glasses of beer were left untouched, and the 
fire in some of the pipes went out. The room suddenly became so 
still you might have heard a pin drop. After examining the shoe 
with care for a moment, the violinist found a place on the inner side, 
between the heel and the toe, where the projecting sole furnished a 
short, sharp edge. When he had found that, and felt of it with his 
finger, he looked up with a pleased expression, as if to say, 1 guess 
that will do. And do it did; for with the shoe fora violin bow he 
went on and played a tripping tune that set everybody's feet agoing, 
and when he had finished filled the room with a deafening round of 
applause. With a low bow and a pleasant smile in a moment he was 
gone. 

It was but a trifle, after all, but it had a moral, I thought; and the 
moral is this: Do the best you can with what you have. Play your 
violin in life with the proper bow if you have one, but if not, then use 
the next best thing you can lay hands on, even if it be nothing better 
than a bulky umbrella or an old shoe.— Rev. Edward Abbott in Con- 


gregationalist. 
ey; productions of composers who have flourished within the last 
two centuries. The modern epoch of music took its rise with 
the Reformation. Music prior to this period has little more than his- 
torical interest; to the modern cultivated ear it sounds unformed, 
immature and antiquated. The pinions of music were not perfectly 
unfolded till the present system was fixed and fully settled. Prior to 
Bach (1685-1750), music for the keyed instruments was restricted to 
only a few keys, on account of the peculiarity of tuning. The eccle- 
siastical modes, in which the scales of d, e, f, g, a, appear with the 
tones belonging to C—viz. without sharps or flats—were in general 
use in the Palestrina Era (1524-94) ; their overthrow is comparatively 
a modern achievement. The present system of notation was both 
introduced and matured during medieval times. Thus we sce how 
music is the youngest daughter of the Muses. When listening to the 
treatment of discords in the works of Wagner, we wonder whether 
music be not even yet in a transition state. Music as a distinct art is 
coeval with Christianity, just as modern music is with the Reforma- 
tion. With the dawn of the new era in religion vanished from the 
popular mind the mystical heathen theories of music. To the unciv- 
ilized nations our finest music sounds harsh and unpleasant. The 
Arab appreciates no other music than that of his nation. The Chi- 
nese delights only in his own music—it forms a part of his civilization. 
The tribes of the far South Sea Islands have their own peculiar music 
to charm them. So to this day there exist as many diferent systems 
of music as there are distinct classes of uncivilized races. Our sys- 
tem, however, is the only one that is based on natural laws. It is the 
only one that will bear scientific examination. Its laws are those laws 
that control the various sounds in the natural world. Our mode of 
combining sounds in harmony is governed by the same immutable 
laws that govern a single sound. Every sound has what are called 
overtones—tones heard in connection with a principal tone. Thus 
the complex tone produced by the Falls of Niagara is said to have the 
following over tones—besides the one indescribably deep there are 
heard others combined with it, thus: principal tone, its octave, and 
the sth above this, then follow a fourth, fifth, fourth, third, third, third, 
second. In this manner every sound gives forth these harmonic 
tones, and on this principle our present system of harmony is based. 
No other system has this advantage, and hence all others must eventu- 
ally be supplanted by our true and natural system. This leads us in- 
to our subject proper. Where shall we look for the origin of music? 
I mean music taken in its broadest sense—as an audible effect of sound 
on the human mind. Can we trace the origin of this power that is so 
deeply rooted into the nature of the human race, so closely connected 
with human life amd progress, to a creation, an invention of the mind 
of man? 
Is its development only discovery—merely the unfolding of some- 
thing that already existed? Is it imitative orcreative? In the plastic 
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ORIGIN AND FUNCTION OF MUSIC. 


HE present musical activities are almost wholly confined to the 
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arts strict imitation of nature is sought for. 
on canvas a copy of those things he discerned in the visible world, 
In the graphic arts the mirror is again held up to nature. In these 
the beautiful is portrayed by forming images that closely resemble an 
original, The beautiful in these arts is restricted, their boundaries 
are gauged, they must always conform to an idea already in posses- 
sion ofthe mind, Their beauty is imitative rather than creative. They 
cull their ideas of the beautiful from objects discerned with the senses. 
Music has no such fetters to hold it down, Nature furnishes only the 
crudest material; this is fashioned with utmost freedom. The ef- 
fect of music on the mind, however, is always the same. The mode 
of expression may vary, the influence is all the same. Just as the pop- 
ular music of our ancestors is sometimes even distasteful to us, falling 
without effect upon our modern ears, even so the style of music which 
will soothe or agitate one trained to appreciate cultivated music of 
to-day may be heard with utter indifference by one educated to the 
music of 200 years in the future. The composer must hear sounds 
where there are no sounds. His mind wanders off, in an unconscious 
clairvoyant state, into an unknown, mysterious world of tone, and by 
inspiration snatches thence his creations. He cares naught for the 
sounds in the natural world; it is a particular state of mind he wishes 
to crystallize into tones, and that alone occupies his mind. To doubt 
that music possesses the power of embodying a feeling, emotion, or 
state of mind, is simply to doubt the reality of music. If it cannot do 
this, what, then, is music? 

Is music something to delight the sense of hearing, as a display of 
pyrotechnics does the eye, as the perfume of sweet flowers does the 
nose, or as savory viands the palate? In the function of music there 
is something higher than mere sonorous beauty. It addresses the 
feelings through the ear. It sweeps through the whole realm of our 
emotional being, It depicts the varied shades of feeling in tones of 
the most delicate nature. Its picture may not be definite or exact, 
but it can be beautiful nevertheless, Real music always conveys a 
beautiful meaning to the appreciative hearer. This very indefinite- 
ness of the musical language, the striving for the unattainable, is one 
of its charms. The poet also is best estimated by what he conceals 
in order to let the inexpressible silently speak to us. The details of 
the meaning in music, if not supplied by words, are left for the imagi- 
nation to supply. 

Man is so created that musical enjoyment is natural tohim. The 
origin of music is coeval with the origin of the human race. As, ‘“‘the 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth,”’ so it is 
with music; it cannot betraced toany human invention. There is no 
period in the history of man in which we find an entire absence of 
music. Man always enjoyed music of some kind. He seems socon- 
stituted that musical enjoyment of some kind is necessary to him. 
The principles that underlie concord and discord, and the blending 
of these, is a part of hisnature. Rhythm gives to man natural delight. 
The rhythmical recurrence of sound has a stronger fascination for 
him than any other form of music. It is the orderly succession, the 
proportionate duration of sound, that find a response in man's nature, 

Rhythm is somewhat analogous to a uniform row of soldiers, or if 
you choose, to the metrical beauty of poetry. Even physically, man 
is wonderfully formed for music. The vocal organs could be of a 
much more simple nature were they intended only for speech. 

Music is nature’s own language. It has not only its own means of 
producing music, but it has bountifully provided for everything con- 
nected with it. The character of the air around us is such, that by it 
sound is readily transmitted and brought to our ears, which are in 
their turn wonderfully adapted by nature for the reception of this 
sound, Sound passes through solid walls, through water, through 
everything. It was meant by nature to be heard, and she at every 
point assists it to this end. With this wonderful preparation she pro- 
duces her own music. The cataract gives forth a grand tone of music. 
The wind is a musician of consummate skill. She breathes forth music, 
from the plaintive sigh of the gentle breeze to the terrible roar of the 
hurricane. The birds warble their songs, not for man’s especial en- 
joyment, but for nature’s; every living creature assists in producing, 
and enjoys this music of nature. Man, while he has departed from 
the music of the natural world, yet retains all his natural inclination 
and capacity for the enjoyment of it. The whistling of the wind 
through the reed suggested to his superior mind the primitive idea of 
the flute. The horn of captured animals gave him the idea of the 
first trumpet. The hollow stump was turned into a kind of a drum by 
our savage ancestors. Thus music took its rise through natural means, 
Mythology recounts its origin as an art in the beautiful legend of the 
upturned tortoise shell with its wind-swept tendons discoursing ex- 
quisite melody, whence the god Mercury conceived the idea of the 
musical instrument we name the Lute. 

Herbert Spencer, in his work on “Illustrations of Universal Pro- 
gress,” places the practice of music before that of language. On 
account of his aversion to the study of languages his assumptions are 
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to be taken with some precaution, He says—‘*What authority have 


we for assuming so tacitly that language preceded music? Do not 
all things rather tend to prove that music preceded language? Music 


is natural, language is artificial. The original man sang long before 
he talked. All nature taught him to sing. He uttered sounds for 
the mere sake of their beauty, long before he could have taken the 
practical advantage of the sounds, by ascribing symbolical value to 
them, Language is merely local—music is universal! - Language is 
one of the functions of music—not music of language. usic is 
greatly aided by language, but it does not depend on it. Language, 
however, depends on music; for the only philosophical manner in 
which he can account for the various inflections and modulations of 
the voice, which give life to speech, is by ordering them under the 
musical laws regarding the scale and rhythm,” THEO. PRESSER. 
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MUSICAL CRITICISM. 


SPHERE are critics, and critics; critics who criticise with discrimi- 
“als nating judgment, and critics who simply find fault, feeling that 
unless they can find something to censure they will be set down 
as incompetent. The class first mentioned understand real criticism 
to be based upon a fair, unbiased weighing of the merit or demerit of 
that which is under review, while the other class are moved merely 
by personal feeling or special considerations, pecuniary or otherwise, 
and write an author or artist up or down, simply according to the sur- 
rounding circumstances and not according tu just judgment, 

In musical circles it is well known that there are few, in proportion 
to the number of writers, who combine in harmonious proportions all 
the qualifications requisite to make a first class critic, and so much of 
that which is written is wholly unreliable. 

A critic should, first of all, be thoroughly acquainted with the sub- 
ject in hand. Only by natural genius, education and a cultivated 
taste, can he become competent to sit as a judge in the realms of art. 

Any bumpkin can tell what p/eases Aim, but that alone does not 
qualify him to give an opinion upon its real merits, yet we find per- 
sons writing about classical compositions who do not know a symphony 
from an operatic medley, x 4 to whom a grand fugue is a stum- 
bling block and a concerto foolishness, It is easier to pardon such an 
one however, than to be patient with those who are influenced more 
by sordid motives than by a desire to be just. One of the ablest crit- 
ics in New York years ago, began selling his opinion for money, and 
then proceeded to levy blackmail upon every luckless wight who 
wanted a favorable notice in the leading daily for which he wrote, no 
matter how richly they might deserve it. The proprictors beheaded 
him instantly on learning the facts. The same spirit, not necessarily 
made so conspicuous as in the foregoing instance, is frequently mani- 
fested nowadays *in carefully concealing or unnecessarily revealing 
the faults of those who depend, for a reputation dear to them as life 
itself, upon ‘‘what the papers say.’’ Nosuch person, nor indeed any 
other, can afford to trifle with the opinions of the press, or to be dis- 
courteous towards its representatives, but when it comes to outright 
buying of kind words or paying hush money over unkind flings, the 
matter might be stated thus: iT seule was deserved, it is dishones to 
withold it; and if censure was honestly demanded, it is a fraud upon 
the public to hide it for money. It may be policy, but it is not legiti- 
mate criticism if influenced, in either direction, by personal pique or 
any other unworthy motive. To the honor of the press be it said, 
that most of the leading journals regard this matter in its true light, 
and endeavor to govern their columns accordingly so far as their reg- 
ular representatives are concerned, but occasional ‘‘penny-a-liners’’ 
and correspondents frequently vent their spite in respectable columns, 
in return for some real or supposed slight, and so mislead the public. 
In other cases, persons with brains and ability to do good things, be- 
come soured, and go through the world like Ishmaelites, their “hand 
against every man,’’ with a snap here and a snarl there for every one 
who does not coddle them and their notions. 

It is often very entertaining, as a matter of fun, to read the wordy 
gush over some pretty damsel of mediocre ability, while true artistic 
merit in an older person is either ignored or dismissed with cold 
brevity. 

The writer of this article is not speaking from any bitter experi- 
ence, being conscious that for many years he has received, with very 
rare exceptions, uniform courtesy and kindness from the press _per- 
haps beyond his just deserts ; but the “cut and slash’’ style of some 
late effusions concerning others of greater renown, prompted this 
screed. The reliable critics are those who are well-informed, free 
from any bias, and who, while they “nothing extenuate or aught set 
down in malice,"’ will let their justice be tempered with mercy ; who 
know what ought to be said, when, where, and how to say it, and when 
to stop. W, F. SHEeRwin, 

















CHAPTER VIII. 


5 a creative artist, Chopin occupies a position which is wholly 
exceptional. Confining himself to the narrow limits of a 
single instrument, he has had. according to the decision of 

competent judges, not only the peculiar advantage of being a fin- 
ished, scientifically-educated musician, but at the same time a true 
poet whose productions have excited a very wide-spread influence 
upon all modern composers for the piano, somewhat as Heine in the 
province of poetry. Both knew how to give us complete pictures of 
their mental moods in the smallest form—with this difference that 
Heine's skepticism acted destructive!y upon these miniature forms, 
while Chopin's harmonious nature fertilized them. How thoroughly 
must Chopin have been penetrated by the thought that he was 
especially fitted and chosen for the enrichment of piano-literature, 
to resist the temptation to bring to his aid the apparently more 
grateful, at all events, the outwardly more effective orchestral ap- 
paratus, and voluntarily to confine himself to this one instrument 
for which he has certainly composed masterly works—works which, 
in their kind, will remain unattainable. 

“In our day,” Liszt very justly observes, “we are too much 
accustomed to recognize as composers of justly great reputation, 
only those who have left behind at least half a dozen operas. as 
many oratorios and a few symphonies, since it is customary to de- 
mand that all this, and possibly still more be accomplished by a 
great musician. However, widely spread, this view may be, its 
justness is nevertheless very questionable It is by no means my 
intention to attack the reputation won with great difficulty, and that 
genuine superiority which develops its brilliant creations after a 
magnificent plan. But it appears to me. that one should apply the 
same process of valuation to musical works. which is bestowed upon 
material relations in other departments of the Fine-Arts, and ac- 
cording to whigh, for instance in painting, a picture twenty inches 
square, as the Vision of Ezekiel, or the Cemetery by Ruysdale, is 
numbered among the master-works which are valued more highly 
than many a painting of larger dimensions even though produced 
by a Rubens or a Tintoretto. In Literature, is Béranger any the 
less a great poet because he confined his thought to the narrow 
limits of the song? Does not Petrarch owe his triumph to his son- 
nets? And how few of those probably, who frequently read his 
charming rimes know of the existence of his larger poem on 
Africa? 

The prejudice which contested the pre-eminence of Franz 
Schubert as a composer, as compared with those who had composed 
the smooth melodies in the scores of many optias, scarcely worthy 
of mention, must gradually vanish. In music also, will be 
brought into account the talent for various kinds of composi- 
tion, and the eloquence with which the thoughts and feelings are 
expressed, without taking into consideration the space and means 
for their expression. It would lead me too far to enter here into an 
analysis of Chopin’s complete works (a catalogue of which, arranged 
according to the number of the opus will be found at the end of 
this volume). As this would require the writing of a_ special 
treatise, | must therefore be satisfied to take a general survey of 
his work and to throw light especially upon the species of his piano 
cqmpositions, for the origin and perfection of which we are indebted 
to his genius. Two kinds of influences act upon the human mind— 
the internal and external. 
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country and the family recollections amid which the mind has been 
gradually developed. From the union of these two arises the man’s 
individuality, which has been continually subject and sensitive to 
the influences affecting it—that is his thoughts and actions. Indi- 
viduality cannot shield its work against influences nor change itself; 
for, even though it might be inclined to take another direction, the 
combination arising therefrom would only serve to top off the com- 
plete structure, but could never destroy the original forms. Traces 
of the former influences would ever remain patent. 

It is interésting to observe how Chopin's talent developed and 
became gradually transformed under the impress of the different 
schools in which he was educated as a composer. Subject to no 
special tendency, to the opinions of no man of the time, however 
great, he gave Hummel some little preference for a short time only, 
by taking him as a model, especially in his manner of phrasing. 

he influence of this master is felt here and there in most of 
Chopin's works, while he has shown at all times a certain individu- 
ality in. the choice of his thoughts. His obligations to Hummel | 
appear especially in his rondos, but in return for that, there is re- 
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The internal consist of the innate mental | 
energy of the individual, the external or ginate in the love of | 


| idealized this kind of composition. 


vealed even in his Don Juan Variations, and in his Fantasie on! powering, although they cannot conceal a tinge of melancholy. 


Polish songs, that boldness and newness of thought, that indepen- 
dence in elaboration and originality of invention, which at once 
assigned to Chopin a distinguished place among contemporaneous 


composers. His individuality has united youthful elegance with 
sensibility. grace with energy, hope with a certain sadness. and all 
this indeed, so lavishly, that it gives me the best proof of that inex- 
haustible fountain concealed within his mind. Indeed the richness 
of his ideas was so great that he was accustomed as was mentioned 
in a review of his youthful works, in the first volume, never to repeat 
the same thought, but he knew how to lend it, at its frequent recur 
rence, a continually renewed interest. partly by the most exquisite 
arabesques, partly by harmoniously chosen variations. He could 
make. effectively and with good taste, every kind of ornament or 
fioriture which distinguishes the old Italian methods of singing. 
Chopin's earliest works are doubtless the result of the musical 
tendency which prevailed at that time; the well-known traditional 
forms opened for him the door to the temple in which the greatest 
masters of the piano had taken their places. But how much of the 
novelty and individuality which characterize his own creative talent 
could he, even at that time, have added to these forms! Chopin's 
imagination grasped deeper than had hitherto been customary 
among piano composers ; it opened a new era for us (as he himself 
wrote to Elsner), and shaped its own way, not in order to appear 
more original than others, but because the originality and novelty 
of his ideas forced him to it without his knowledge. -Occasionally, 
during his youth, he made use of the orchestra; in later life, only 
once in the Polonaise (op. 22), that brilliant composition, written 
throughout in E-flat major, but opening with an incomparably deli- 


cate and fantastic introduction in G-major. A certain timidity is 
frequently apparent in the choice of his orchestral coloring, which 


may be accounted for perhaps by his insufficient acquaintance with 
the use of individual instruments. He manifested a preference for 
the violoncello ; the elegiac sound of this instrument was in sympathy 
with his own nature. Besides the polonaise (op. 3), he composed 
with Franchomme a duet for piano and violoncello, on motives 
from ‘ Robert le Diable’’ (a work of no particular musical value, 
pandering especially to the fashion of the day). and a short time 
before his death the G-minor Sonata (op. whose first theme is 
singularly beautiful. Among his works for piano only, his Sonatas, 
as his most extensive production, next demand our attention. The 
first of these published as op. 4 and dedicated to his teacher Els er, 
reveals the desire to indulge in classical forms. The composer fails, 
however, to convince us, that he was inspired by inward impulse to 
enter this province ; his wish and his capacity appear to be unequal 
and hence our interest for this first work is not sufficiently excited to 
be lasting. The third movement is, at all events, the most noticeable, 
but even this does not completely satisfy us; it appears somewhat 
forced. as if Chopin had labored more in composing it than was his 
custom. The unusual rhythm ofthe 5-4 time, may perhaps have 
been the cause of this. Of far greater value is the Sonata in B-flat 
minor (op. 35). The anxiety expressed in the first movement con 
trasts happily with the rich flowing melody of the second. Such a 
funeral march as this work contains, could only be produced by one 
in whose soul the pain and mourning of a whole nation had re-echoed 
The much more passionate B-minor Sonata (op. 58 better suited 
by virtue of its brilliant ornamentation to concert performances. Its 
richness in ideas is so great that it was difficult for the composer to 
keep within requisite bounds —a circumstance which is most percep- 
tible in the Adagio. In the elaboration of the first movement in the 
first theme there is lacking a certain unity of repose, which first 
appears with the wonderful cantilena in D-major. In general, strict 
forms are less favorable to Chopin's mode of expresion ; they 
strained him and not infrequently checked the flight of his other- 
wise bold fancy. His power of invention and richness of melody, 
were always so great that he entered reluctantly upon the systematic 
elaboration of his themes; for this reason his Sonatas, considered 
with reference to form, do not always appear completely finished. 
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| But within the bounds which were more favorable to the unimpeded 


development of his ideas, his sparkling fancy played more freely. 
Chopin cultivated dance-music (mazourkas, polonaises, waltzés, 
tarantelles, krakowiaks and boleros); he was the first who truly 
It is difficult to Say to which, 
among the great number of mazourkas. the crown belongs. Indi- 
vidual taste has here so wide a field, that a perfect agreement is 
scarcely possible. Among the most successful of his dance-pieces 
which are apparently contradictory, because of their partly joyous, 


| partly melancholy character, although always marked by their preg- 


nant rhythm, we may without doubt include: Op. 7, No. 2 and 3; op. 
17, No. 1 and 2; op. 24, No. 2; op. 30, No. 3; op. 33, No. 4. Worthy 


of especial mention are the mazourkas op, 24, No. 4; op. 50, No. 3; 
and op. 63 No. 3, which besides its poetical charm, is distinguished 
also by contrapuntal elegances. A few mazourkas are almost oyer- 
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‘* PURE DELIGHT” seems to us the best name 
for a Sunday School book that has been found 
for years. What is more beautiful than to sing 
bright melodies to appropriate words about 
that “Land of Pure Delight” which we all 
hope some day to see? 

Mr, Jutius WILLIAMs died in Mobile, Ala.,on 
the 25th of May. He wasfor many years prom- 
inently connected with different houses in Cin- 
nati and was exceedingly enterprising and en- 
ergetic, His loss to the Chase Piano Co., with 
whom he has been for some years will be very 
great. 


Ir MAY not be generally known that the war 
between Wagner and France came about on 
account of the é2//et. The French insist upon 
tacking the da//e? onto everything in the shape 
of an opera. Wagner refused to put a regular 
ballet in Tannhauser, though he wrote ballet 
music for it; the Parisians were incensed,ruined 
the opera, and hence the long fight. 





THe Musical Standard (London) approves of 
our remarks about organists in a late VisITor 
and quotes from our editorial and also from 
that entitled ‘‘ Reform the Ministers,” both of 
which articles are credited to the ** New York 
Musical Visitor.” Brother Turpin, when we 
speak of your paper again, we shall say the 
** Liverpool Musical Standard” and cry quits. 





A WRITER in a recent London Provincial and 
Music Review suggests that any improvement 
likely to be made hereafter in pianoforte manu- 
facture will probably be in the direction of 
prolonging the tone, in simplifying the action, 
and in lessening the cost. He further says: 
‘* Patents, it is true, are numerous enough but 
they are mostly real or pretended improve- 
ments of old ideas, or are the old ideas them- 
selves, 





It ts hardly to be wondered at that an Artist 
who lives, as it were, in an inner world should 
be shocked and disturbed when rudely assault- 
ed frora the outside, No truly great artist is 
always great. A bad dinner, an unpleasant 
meeting (say a creditor) or disagreeable weath- 
er, will upset even the best and the greatest. 
What wonder that the small fry are so unequal 
and tempestuous, though some are doubtless so 
by imitation, thinking that to be disagreeable 
is to be great. 





Dr. STAINER, ina recent lecture truthfully 
says: ‘*In teaching music, as in teaching every 
other subject, there are two ways, the mean and 
the noble; the mean which looks upon work as a 
nuisance, and the money reward as a necessary 
but insufficient reward; the noble, which looks 
upon work as a privilege, the reward as a 
blessing. I might say, by slightly transposing 
the words of a fine old motto, that the object 
of the noble teacher is Laus Semper Deo, while 
that of the baser sort is only the initials of the 
motto, which happened to be L. S. D.” 





WE ARE often asked the question ‘* How 
shall I teach transposition?” Forthe ordinary 
singing class we should advise letting it severely 
alone. Its explanation belongs to the theory 
of music, or toa full and complete course of 
study in the science, and not to vocal practice. 
All that is necessary at first is to know when ancl 
what the key note is, The tonic sol-fa method 


places at the beginning of the music or at a | 


change of key the words ‘‘ key of C,” ‘* key of 
G,” ‘*key of F,” etc. A very little practice 
will enable one to recognize a key by its sharps 
or flats as readily as by the printed words them- 
selves, 





A coop test of the value of a periodical is 
the number of articles it contains that one 
would choose to preserve in his scrap book. 
A person may take the trouble to bind in a 
permanent form the journal he may be taking 
without really caring a great deal for it, but 
to take the trouble to select from its pages 
things that have been of use or delight to him, 
and to place them among the choicest treasures 
of his scrap-book is a testimonial of no little 
value to the paper thus honored, Rev, C. W. 
Wendte, who is well known as a fine musician as 
well as a great preacher is kind enough to say 
that he gets more real helpful articles for his 
‘“‘treasure box”’ from the VistTorR than from any 
other musical journal, and this is his test of its 
value above all others. 





MANuscRIPT of seventeen compositions for 
the organ in the form of sonatas and concertos, 
by Mozart, are in the hands of Breitkopf and 
Hartel for publication. Until recently, it was 
not known that Mozart wrote anything for the 
organ. The first three sonatas were written 
when he was thirteen years old, about the 
time when Mozart received the post of concert- 
meister from the Archbishop of Salzburg. 
They were written for a special part of the 
church service, but Archbishop Colloredo, who 
objected to instrumental music forbid their 
use, and commanded Haydn to compose choral 





pieces to be used in place of them. Herr 
Kochel, the compiler of the thematic catalogue 
of Mozart’s works, and Otto Jahn, the 
biographer, do not speak very enthusiastically 
of the pieces, which we understand are now in 
process of publication. 


THE MUSIC NEVER HEARD. 


WE can not too often repeat the statement 
that there are other things besides correct time 
and tune, facility in execution, rapid prima 
vista reading, and other mechanical matters, to 
be sought for in the proper study of music, 
We question very seriously whether these out- 
ward things of music are the first that should 
be taught, as is nearly everywhere the case. 
While music may, to a certain extent, depend 
upon these things for its interpretation to the 
outward ear, yet it should not be forgotten 
that, after all, the real things of music are 
above and beyond them, 

Mr. Tomlins, in our last paper, and Dr, Root, 
in this one, intimate quite plainly that there is 
such a thing as too much teaching of the signs 
of music, and not enough of music itself. We 
go a point beyond this, and claim that even 
the production of the beautiful tones which 
these gentlemen draw from the voices of their 
singers, the delicate shading and expression in 
general which results from théir superior in- 
struction and drill, is only another part of the 
mechanicals of music, and that the real things 
of it are deeper and more inherent, 

Music is an element of spiritual life. Prac- 
tically it touches both sides of our being, but 
its essential characteristics are spiritual, and 
are intended to minister most completely to 
that part of our nature. Music as heard is but 
one form, and that, doubtless, not the highest, 
of the many in which music may be enjoyed. 
The 








“ Light that never was on sea or shore,” 


is not more real than the music that never 
sounded forth to mortal ear, but has entranced, 
like visions of heaven, the soul attuned to 
sympathy with it. 

Beethoven’s enjoyment of music did not de- 
part with his sense of hearing ; and even when 
that was still his, it is easy to believe that the 
music which he heard was but a very small 
part of the music that poured in upon his soul. 

The poet’s visions far transcend his grandest 
poems. Things which it is not lawful for man 
to utter pour in upon the soul of that devotee 
of Art who keeps hiseyes toward the coming of 
his Beloved. Seership is not confimed*toproph- 
ets, priests and kings, Somewhat of St. John’s 
ecstacy came into Handel’s life during the com- 
position of the ‘* Messiah.” Neither this great 
master, nor Bach, nor Haydn, nor the genial 
Mozart, nor Mendelssohn, nor Wagner, nor 
any other earnest man ever wrote his grandest 
thoughts, These could only be enjoyed by 
the masters themselves, while what they 
gave the world was but the crumbs that fell 
from the table. 

‘We plead, then, for musical soul-culture, or 
as some may choose to call it, a love for the 
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beautiful, or a developement of the imagina- 
tion. Whatever name it may be called by, de- 
velop it. Give the pupils édeas. Teach them 
to see music, Make them hunger and thirst 
for it. Lead them, if you can, into the inner 
temple, whose music is not for the mortal ear, 
but for the immortal soul. But they only can 
do this who have the key. Do you possess it ? 

How far young pupils can be led in this di- 
rection is not for us to inquire at this time. 
The possibilities are always greater than our 
estimate in these things. 

Elisha, standing on the mount with his ser- 
vant by his side, saw quite a different scene 
from that upon which the young man gazed, 
though both seemed to be looking in the same 
direction, When the inner vision was granted 
to the prophet’s servant, he, too, beheld the 
“ horses and the chariots.”’ It is the teacher’s 
duty and mission to ‘‘open the eyes” of his 
pupils that they, too, may penetrate beyond 
the material and mechanical things of art, to 
the living realities of it which lie beyond. 


On the Wrong Track. 


When Eve made her first overskirt, although 
deprived of the experience of Worth or Mad- 
ame Demorest, she doubtless had an eye to 
beauty as well as use, and worked the fig-leaves 
into shapes of loveliness as well as of comfort 
and protection. The love of the Beautiful is 
inherent in human nature and has been from 
the first. In these hurrying, excitable, prac- 
tical days, this noble aspiration gets but little 
encouragement and in many lives is starved 
out altogether, 

It is all wrong, and musicians are as bad as 
the rest of mankind, though they profess to be 
worshipers and exponents of the Beautiful. 
We are too desirous of making grand displays. 
We care more for perfect mechanical execution, 
than for expressing thought and emotion, We 
seek after forms of notation that wili make 
rapid readers rather than intelligent, sweet 
voiced singers. This is why we have so many 
different systems of notation with new ones 
invented daily. This is why we, like the man 
in Bunyan’s Allegory, rake over the muck-heap 
of the lower life unmindful of the crown held 
out above us, and the glory and beauty which 
its wearing would bring. 

We complain of the slowness of a steamer 
that is more than a week in crossing the ocean. 
We take no comfort by the way because the 
vessel does not keep up with our feverish 
desires, Wesee no beauty in the color and 
motion and immensity around us and learn no 
lessons from our helplessness. The cars do not 
go fast enough to suit us. Beautiful land- 
scapes are of no practical utility and so of no 
account. We can not talk fast enough by tel- 
ephone and telegraph, and so, instead of one 
message on a wire, we must have four at the 
same time, and still we are not satisfied. 

The same unrest that exists in other fields of 
labor has taken possession of the musical world, 
and all is hurry and bustle and superficiality, 
A girl must graduate as a concert singer or 











pianist after a term or two at some conserva- 
tory or college of music. These institutions, 
many of them, claim to have at last discovered 
a royal road to learning. Nature’s methods 
are superceded. Nature is declared an old 
fogy, and is given the go-by. 

How long this high pressure will continue 
we cannot tell. There will be an explosion 
some day and then those of us who are so 
fortunate as to come in fragments 
large enough to still retain some hold upon life, 
will settle back into more orderly ways in 
which the spiritual and artistic side of our na- 
ture will have free course and be glorified. 


City Hotes. 


Blind Tom has been hovering around Cincin- 
nati, but did not venture any concerts within 
its limits. 


down 





Currier’s Military Band is giving fine con- 
certs at the Highland House. Is is not yet 
known whether or not Thomas will be able to 
play at this popular resort this season. 


The concert given by Miss Baur’s Conserva- 
tory for the benefit of the German M. E. 
Church, Newport, Ky., June 18, was, as might 
be expected, of a high order and very enjoya- 
ble. 


Michael Brand and the musicians who play 
with him this summer left last month for 
Brighton Beach. We hope that the induce- 
ments held out to our musicians to remain at 
the East will not prevail. 


Mr. Herman Auer has been appointed or- 
ganist and director of Music at the Church of 
our Savior, Mt. Auburn. The Society is to 
be congratulated upon securing the services’ of 
this talented and cultured musician, 


The ApolloClub are announced for con- 
certs at the Highland House. This club is fast 
coming into popular favor, and if it continues 
to increase in numbers and efficiency, it will 
compare favorably with its Boston name-sake. 


Prof. Jacobsohn’s Violin School gave some 
interesting examination concerts at the close 
of the school year in June. This school is now 
fully established and is a credit to our musical 
city and to the industry and ability of the fav- 
orite violinist. 


Piano recitals and music school examinations 
have been plentiful the past month. A very 
excellent one was that given by Miss Ida 
Ewing, of Miss Nelson Geppert’s College of 
Music, Race street. Miss Ewing was assisted 
by Mr. T. J. Sullivan, the favorite basso. 


The reception accorded Annie Norton- 
Iartdegen on her arrival in San Francisco, was 
of a nature to gladden the hearts of her friends 
in this city. She seems to have been taken at 
once into the warm hearts of the ‘* Golden 
Gates.” Her room at the hotel is like a rich 
flower garden, with banks of roses on all sides. 


Geo, A. Magrath, the talented pianist and 
teacher, will spend his vacation at the home of 
his parents, 184 West Warren street, Brooklyn, 
New York. Miss Baur’s Conservatory, with 
which he is connected, will keep open through- 
out the sumnter, a sufficient corps of instructors 
being retained for that purpose. Mr. Magrath 
will return in the early fall. 


The Burnet Woods Concerts are very enjey- 
able this season. A new band stand has been 
erected and the grounds made attractive and 
pleasant. These open air free concerts are 
peculiar to Cincinnati and are liberally patron- 





The utmost order 
and quietness is preserved during the perform- 
ance, no driving or loud conversation being 
permitted 


ized by a grateful public. 


The recent musical examinations of our pub- 
lic schools show a most gratifying condition 
of things in this department. The percen- 
tage is quite high, though the examinations, 
conducted by Prof, Junkerman were rigid and 
thorough. A recent visit to one of the Inter- 
mediate schools, prepared us to expect good 
results from the June examinations, which ex- 
pectation has been fully realized. 


The local papers state that “Major Burt, of 
the 8th Infantry, has composed the music of an 
operetta, the joint production of himself anda 
friend.”” The facts are that the talented Major 
has written a //éreto, but the music was com- 
posed by a musician not unknown to fame who 
is a resident of Cincinnati but who wishes to 
remain éncognifo for the present. The opera 
has already been described in the Visitor. 


The Brighton Beach orchestra will play 
Alex. ilaig’s beautiful Gavotte ‘Olivia’ 
and his waltzes “On the Heights,” and 
the ‘‘Tantivy Galop,” throughout the sea- 
son. They are indeed beautiful composi- 


tions, the best Mr. Haig has yet written, and 
the orchestra honors itself and will delight the 
patrons of the beach by giving these pieces 
prominent places upon the summer program. 


Tue VILLAGE Barsper.—Mr. Homan, musi- 
cal editor of the Commercia!-Gaszette, has made a 
fine translation of this good old German comic 
opera, which we hope he will place in the 
hands of some wide-awake manager for public 

rformance. The music is bright and pretty, 
ull of taking melodies, and, although not new, 
is superior to that of many of the operas of more 
recent date. The Village Doctor, who is also 
the village barber has discovered a wonderful 
cure-all in Aam. Of course, there are-lovers and 
their by-play is very good. The tricks played 
upon Locks, the barber, are amusing and the 
deception whereby the lovers gain their wishes 
at last, through the infal. ible ham remedy is a 
bit of real humor. Mr. Homan has done his 
work splendidly. 





Concerts and Conventions. 





Aurora, IND.— Miss Lide Wymond and pu- 
pils gave a pleasant entertainment, last month, 
consisting of vocal and instrumental music in 
pleasing variety. 


BINGHAMPTON, N. Y.—The Choral Union 
gave a concert, June 6, conducted by Prof. 
Henry Harding, Miss Gertie Scott, pianist. 
The program was one of unusual excellence, as 
might be supposed, being prepared by this gen- 
ial and talented musician. 


ALTOONA, Pa.—We learn from local papers 
of Mr, W. F. Sherwin’s great success at this 

lace during the week closing with June 15. 
rhe musical convention is said to have been one 
of the most useful and interesting ever held in 
the vicinity. Mr. Sherwin isre-engaged fortwo 
conventions at the same place, the coming fall 
and winter. 


Ann Arpor, MicH.—One of the neatest pro- 
grams we have received of late came from the 
School of Music at this place. The selections 
are classic, and the items of interest attached 
to each number, add much to the value of the 
list. Our old friend, Mr.C. B. Cady (to whom 
we gave his first lesson in harmony) is the pres- 
ident of this enterprising school. 


SaLem, O.—The Salem Choral Union gave a 
series of festival concerts, closing May 30, too 
late for notice in last Vistror. The concerts 
were under the direction of Carl Barckoff, 
Prof. Frank R. Webb, organist, and other val- 
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uable assistance. Mr, Webb opened the first 
concert with the overture to ‘* William Tell,” 
and-he appears quite prominently on all the 
programs, 


MANSFIELD, O.—A program, just at hand, 
of a recent recital by the pupils of Will. H. 
Pontius, bears evidence of careful and judicious 
training on the part of this well-known teacher, 
Schumann, Schubert, and other standard au- 
thors figuring prominently upon the program. 

‘* David, the Shepherd Boy,” was recently 
given two representations at this place, under 
the direction of Mr. Pontius. There was a 
chorus of 60 children, besides the whole force 
of the Philharmonic Society, and several soloists 
and instrumentalists who assisted. The repre- 
sentation was most complete and satisfactory. 


Eau CLAIRE, Wis.—The musical institute to 
be held at. this place, beginning Aug. 13, bids 
fair to excel anything of the kind ever held 
here. We believe that N. D. Coon, well-known 
in this region, is one of the leading spirits of 
the movement. The faculty already secured 
consists of Dr. Geo. F, Root, principal; F, W. 
Root, voice and harmony, Frank K. Root, tenor 
and assistant voice teacher, Miss Jesse F. 
Root, pianist, Miss Gertrude Cornell, or Miss 
Marie Bevan, soprano soloists, Miss May Root, 
mezzo-soprano, With an institution so well 
Rooted as this seems to be, it is hardly neces- 
sary to advise the musicians and people of that 
part of the country to make the most of the 
privileges thus presented. 


Tue Music TeacHers’ NATIONAL Associa- 
TION holds its seventh annual meeting at the 
State Normal School, Benefit St., Providence, 
R. 1., July 4, 5 and 6. E. M. Bowman, the 
president, opens the meetings with an address. 
The address of welcome will be given by Rey. 
E, G. Robinson, Pres’t of Brown University, 
after which, throughout the sessions, prominent 
teachers will present papers on subjects of in- 
terest to the profession, each paper to be fol- 
lowed by a discussion, There will be the usual 
recitals by talented organists and pianists, 
which will add to the enjoyment and interest 
of the meetings. Not the least feature of in- 
terest is the excursion down Narragansett Bay 
to Rocky Point, for a Rhode Island clam-bake. 

We hope to have reports from this meeting, 
and also from the Jndiana and Ohio State 
associations for the next VISITOR. 


AKRON, Q.--The two grand concerts, June 6 
and 7, under the direction of C, C. Case, were 
among the most successful ever given in this 
vicinity. The First M. E. Church Chorus Choir, 
who were assisted by the Eighth Reg’t Band, 
never did better work, and Mr. Case is to be 
congratulated that the anniversary of his birth- 
day was so successfully and delightfully ob- 


served, The first concert consisted of the most, 


important parts of the Messiah, for the first 
part of the evening, miscellaneous program fér 
the remainder. The soloists were: Mrs. J. C. 
Hull, soprano, N. Y. City; Miss Alice Good- 
rich, contralto; David Davis, tenor, Cincin- 
nati; C. C, Case, basso; with Sybil Caskey, 
organist, and Mrs, Inez E., Williams, pianist, 


At the second concert a vagied program was: 


given. The oratorio concert was Mr, Case’s 
300th concert in twenty years. Mr, Case was 
presented with a large marble bust of Beetho- 
ven, and re-engaged for another year as con- 
ductor of the choir. Weare pleased to chron- 
icle his success. 


nt 


A Baptist paper in Ohio was sent for nine 
year$ to a subscriber who tiever paid a cent for 
it. TH ofher day the newspaper was returned 
to the patient and long-suffering publisher 
with the affectitg pencil note on its margin, 
‘*Gone to a better world.” The editor is a 
very pious man, but it is reported that his faith 
is terribly shaken in regard to the accuracy of 
the information. 





Gleanings. 


Mme. Scalchi concludes her concert tour in 
this country and sails for London on the 23d 
inst. 


tract for a three months’ concert tour at the 


watering places, etc., during the coming sea- | 


son. 
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Manager R. M. Field has purchased the | 
comic opera ‘The Merry Duchess’’ for Bos- | 


ton, and will produce it at the Museum next 
season, 


‘Pounce & Co,” is announced as the open- 
ing attraction of the next season at the New 
York Bijou Theatre, under the management of 
Mr. Edward E. Rice. 


Mme, Teresina Tua, the young Italian vio- 
linist who has made a perfect furor all over 
Germany, made her first appearance in Eng- 
land at the Crystal Palace recently. 


The tuition fees of the new Royal College of 
Music in England are being complained of by 
the unsuccessful competitors for scholarships, 
the annual charge, payable in advance, being 
£40 

An Italian version of Gounod’s ‘* Redemp- 
tion’ has been issued by F, Lucca of Milan, 
the proprietor of the copyright for Italy. The 
version of the text has been made by Sig. A. 
Zanardini., 

HERR WILHELM}, the violinist, who is build- 
ing a large concert hall on his estate near 
Wiesbaden, recently stumbled and injured his 
right hand so much that he is, for the time, un- 
able to play upon an instrument. 


Herr Bilse, the famous conductor of Berlin, 
has commenced an artistic tour through Ger- 
many with his entire orchestra, From the tst 
of July till the middle of August he is engaged 
for the exhibition at Amsterdam. 

MAX Brucu, after conducting choral socie- 
ties in New York and. Boston, says that the 
quality of the voices is better than he has 
found in Germany and England, He admires 
the quickness with which the American singer 
grasps and executes a new idea. 

Mme. Minnie Hauk’s concert tour through 
the eastern states has been so eminently suc- 
cessful that she will prolong it until the be- 
ginning of June. She has consequently can- 
celled her engagements with the Albert Hall 
and Crystal Palace concerts in London. 

It is stated in the French papers that ‘‘ Lak- 
me,” M. Delibes’ new opera, is an all but un- 
precedented success in a pecuniary sense. At 
the fifth performance of the work, at which 
tout ve grand Paris was present, the receipts 
reached the considerable figure of f. 9638. 

THE particulars of the great musical festival 
tobe held in Buffalo in July have been an- 
nounced. The opening concert will be given 
on Monday evening, July 16th, Carl Adam, 
director, Weber’s overture to “Oberon,” by 
the grand orchestra of one hundred musicians 
Dr. Damrosch conductor, will open the festival. 
Mendelssohn’s *‘ Fest-Gesang an die Kunstler’’ 
and Haydn’s ‘‘Spring’’ and ‘‘Autumn,” from 
*« The Seasons,” will also be heard. 

WITH referenee to sundry current reports, 
Miss Thursby herself says that, although she 
has received many tempting offers to sing in 
opera from foreign managers, she does not 
think she will accept any of them. Her con- 


‘| cert tours abroad have always been most suc- 


cessful, and she does not propose to leave the 
concert for the operatic stage. Miss Thursby, 
after singing at the Theodore Thomas Festi- 
vals in California, will sail for Europe in the 
latter part of July. She will start on a concert 
tour late in the summer under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Maurice Strakosch, and will sing 
in the prificipal cities of Europe, visiting Rus- 
sia and Italy for the first time. 











Echoes from the Alleghanies. 


W. F. SHERWIN. 


Travelers who only see the thriving city of 


; : : | Altoona, Pa., from the car windows, have 
The Chevalier de Kontski has signed a con- | 


little idea of the charming scenery surround- 
ing the place, or the equally charming people 
who inhabit it. A minister who settled there, 
ago, was asked by a friend to de- 
scribe Altoona. He said it was ‘a busy in- 
land city, in the heart of the Alleghanies, 
containing 25,000 inhabitants, and, he should 
judge, about 40,000 locomotives; 10,000 of 


| which were out on the road, while the re- 


mainder were steaming, frizzing, hooting and 
thundering. back and forth on the maze of 
tracks connected with the yards of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.” It does at first seem like 
that, but after a little time one becomes accus- 
tomed to it and doesn’t mind it, as the old 
fisherman said of the eels which were being 
skinned alive. To be sure it is thoroughly a 
railroad town, for the chief shops of the great 
Pennsylvania Railroad are here giving my 
ment to thousands of men. But among t " 
as well as outside of the railroad interest, 
are many persons of literary culture, and there 
is a good deal of unorganized musical talent. 
Their musical convention, just held, was the 
first of the kind in Altoona, and although ever 
so many festivals and grand gatherings were 
in the way, it was a pronounced success, laying 
good foundations for future work. The selec- 
tion of a conductor must, of course, be set 
down to excellent taste and good sense, and 
the disposition to submit to close drilling, 
without a murmur of impatience, gave evi- 
dence of a sincere purpose to make the most 
of their opportunities. 

It is worthy of special note that this con- 
vention furnished a larger proportion of good 


| ¢enors than can usually be found in such gather- 





ings. Good bassos were not so plenty. Those 
who were the active promoters of the enter- 
prise intended that it should give impetus to 
all grades of good music, and so the morring 
hour was given to the edification of juveniles, 
rather a new feature in ‘‘ convention” work. 
It proved both interesting and useful, ‘the 
class showing that good work had previously 
been done in the public schools, 

Among all, there was a spirit of earnestness 
that was highly commendable, and, as a result, 
most of the audience assembled at the closi 
concert was greatly surprised to see how muc 
had been accomplished in so short atime. All 
the parts were sustained by home talent, no 
foreign help being employed. 

The Committee, of which the Rev. J. R. 
Russell, the eloquent pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, was Chairman, and Dr. 
W. S. Ross, Secretary, were constant in their 
exertions, and put in a week of very hard 
labor, pro bono publico, for which. they deserve 
the gratitude of the community. As the whole, 
the affair was exceedingly pleasant. The con- 
ductor was provided with nice quarters, at the 
superb Logan House, one of the best kept and 
most admirably managed hotels to be found. 
(The latter fact is not strange, for both the 
Superintendent and his assistant are good 
singers.) It is a capital place from which to 
make excursions into the exciting mountain 
scenery, abounding in every direction; and 
prominent among those should be a morning 
trip over the Bell’s Gap Railroad, which, by 
a serpentine route, creeps over high trestles 
and around the wild gorges of the Alleghanies 
until you are lifted thirteen hundred feet above 
the track of the Pennsylvania R. R. at Bell's 
Mills, giving views which no lover of nature can 
afford to lose. A drive of a mile or two in any 
direction from Altoona opens up charming 
scenery worthy the attention of the tourist. 

Good seed was sown in ground at Al- 
toona, and the Visiror will be likely to hear 
of rich fruitage ‘‘in the sweet subsequently.” 











Music in Boston. 





Boston, June 6th. 


I send you a rather early letter this month, 
as the concerts have about ceased, and, like 
Alexander, I begin to sigh for new worlds to 
conquer. I shall transplant my critical vinegar 
to the shores of Europe before you receive my 
next letter, and will compare the English, 
German, French and Italian concerts with 
those of America, for the next three months 
or so. You may recollect what the small boy 
says to Elijah in the oratorio: —‘* There is 
nothing.” This month I find myself very 
much in the condition of that juvenile—there 
is next to nothing to talk about.* The chief 
event has been the closing concert of the Cecilia 
Club at which Max Bruch’s great work, the 
‘* Lay of the Bell” was performed for the first 
time here, under the direction of the composer. 
The club sang finely and caught the composer’s 
exacting tempi with thoroughness, but the 
soloists, Misses Welch and Stewart and Messrs. 
Hay and Pennell were not broad enough for so 
dramatic a work, although Miss Stewart sang 
rather effectively in her first numbers. The 
critics here mistook a rather tame performance, 
for a weakness of the work itself. One goes so 
far as to say that it is overshadowed by the 
composer’s own Arminius, Now the latter work 
is really one of the least effective of Bruch’s 
compositions, lacking contrasts, and having 
too constant recourse to /fortissime, while the 
‘* Lay of the Bell” has the most powerful con- 
trasts, the most graphic accompaniments and 
and the loftiest finale, in polyphonic style, that 
any one could wish to hear. I think that 
Bruch likes it best of all his works, but that 
only proves my point, since all composers and 
mothers love their weakest children best. 
Bruch may come back to America. He likes 
the people and the country. That is, I know, 
what all singers and pianists say, but Bruch 
is not of thac ilk, and his presence here would 
be more valuable than that of a dozen prime 
donne, 

1 must not fail to mention a very fine mis- 
cellaneous concert given this month, in Music 
Hafl. At this, there appeared Scalchi and 
Joseffy, as well as Adamowski, Miss Emma S. 
Howe and other talent. Scalchi was in glori- 
ous voice and responded to enthusiastic en- 
cores with unfailing liberality, I have never 
heard a contralto with such rich lower tones, 
and in the manner in which they are joined to 
the upper register, and the wondrous flexibility 
(when the heaviness of the voice is taken into 
consideration) border on the marvelous. Joseffy 
also madea fine impression, He seems to have 
a broader and less capricious style than form- 
erly, and yet has not lost any of his delicacy 
of shading. He also was encored to his 
heart’s content. 

Mr. Adamoski made a great success. This 
violinist has something of the same kind of 
nervousness that Chopin had. If he feels at 
ease with his audience he plays in an un- 
approachable manner, On this occasion he 
felt perfectly en rapport with the public, and 
his sweet and clear tones and delicate refine- 
ment caused almost a furore, I believe that I 
have already told you that Boston is again to 
possess him next season. He joins the faculty 
of the New England Conservatory of music in 
September. ith two such artists as De Seve 
and Adamowski in its ranks the violin de- 
partment of that institution will be very 
strong. 

Miss Emma S. Howe who appeared in the 
above concert and won a hearty recall, is a 
graduate of the same conservatory (in fact it 
is difficult to find a concert in Boston in which 
this conservatory is not represented in some 
way) and was accompanied by Miss Sarah C, 
Fisher, one of local teachers of the institution. 
I need not dwell upon the semi-quarterly 
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concerts given at the conservatory, save to say 
that, as usual, the hall was thronged on each 


occasion. One concert no longer suffices to 
present even the most advanced graduates, and 
two or three large concerts are given each 
term, besides innumerable smaller ones, which 
act as safety valves to relieve the pressure. 
And now, in closing, let me remark that 
**Our Boston Letter” will come erratically from 
various points hereafter, till fall. It will, 
however, be as regular as usual, and if it is 
less severely critical than is its wont, you may 
know ‘that I have lost some bile in midocean. 
PROTEUS. 


Music in Chicago, 


The Chicago Ideal Opera Co., consisting of 
Miss Jennie Herrick, C. H. Clark, W. H. 
Clark, John McWade, and other prominent 
Chicago professionals, left for the Northwest 
on the roth ult. for a three weeks’ engagement 
and are meeting with great success. 


Quite a number of our Music Teachers will 
attend the National Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at l’rovidence, R. I. 


Maro L. Bartlett, vocal teacher, formerly of 
New York, is making a greatsuccesshere. He 
is leader of the Mozart Society. 


The annual concert and commencement exer- 
cises of the Chicago Musical College, Dr. F. 
Ziegfeld, President, were held at Central Music 
Hall, June 21st. A full orchestra was in at- 
tendance 


Aseries of Five Organ Recitals, by Mr. Har- 
rison M, Wild, assisted by distinguished local 
talent as vucalists, began May 14th, closing 
June 11th, being the 418th concert under the 
auspices of the Hershey School of Musical Art. 


Mr. Eddy’s last series of Organ Concerts 
began May 26 and close June 23, The pro- 
grams were interspersed with vocal selec- 
tions. 


We have just had placed in our hands a pic- 
ture of the interior of the great Music House of 
ths Root & Sons’ Music Co. The picture, 
beautiful in itself, gives but a faint idea of 
this magnificent establishment, which is the 
headquarters of all the more important musi- 
cal interests of the Northwest. It is a favorite 
resort and rendezvous of our best musicians. 

* ¢ *@ 


Why Music Exists. 


Mr. Eugene Thayer, of New York, says: 
** Music exists that the haman heart may find 
speech when all else is powerless, that the 
beautiful, the true, the good may have a lan- 
guage all their own; that the soul may hear ds 
well as see the wonderful, the matchless, the 
supreme harmony of the Almighty’s power. 
Musicians must no longer monopolize it, must 
not make and use what they can enjoy; must 
cease to look down upon a hungering and 
thirsting people to whom fate has denied this 
soul-sustaining nourishment, this true bread of 
life. Suppose it does cost us something, do not 
our jails, our police courts, our bar-rooms, cost 
something ? Do they not cost us millions of 
money, and thousands of precious lives, and 
the loss of souls enough to crowd purgatory un- 
til the **Old Harry” himself is in danger of 
breaking down from over-work ? Human self- 
ishness is bad enough in business, in daily life 
and its surroundings, but let us bar it out at 
once and forever from our beautiful, our hu- 
man, our divine art of music. ‘Inasmuch as ye 
did it not unto one of the least of these, ye 
have done it not to me.” 








| in the teachers’ certificate class, to 








| most prosperous in the history of the. college 


Chicago Musical College. 


The annual commencement of the Chicago Musical 
College attracted a very large audience. The pro 
gram opened with the overture to Mozart's “Fi 

aro,” played by an orchestra under the direction of 

ir. Heimendahi. The exhibition numbers of the pu 
pils then followed. They were the last two movements 
of the Mendelssohn concerto in G minor, played by Mr 
Emmett S. Wilson; Proch’s air and variations, sung by 
Miss Marston; the first part of Humme!l's piano-forte 
concerto, by Miss L. Belle Little; a dramatic scene 
from “Marie Stuart,” by Mrs. Prindiville-Corse and 
Miss Dunston; the last two movements of De Beriot's 
seventh violin concerto, by Mr. Oswald Cohen; Giorza’'s 
“Mexican Nightingale,” sung by Miss M. Louise Day; 
the last two movements of the Raff concerto for piano, 
by Miss Osborne; and Saint-Saens’ variations for two 
pianos, by Miss Dugan and Miss McGrath. The piano 
playing of Miss Osborne, whotook the W. W. Kimball 
gold medal, was particularly commendable and gave 
evidence of talent which deserves further cultivation 

All the players evinced diligent study. At the close of 
the music President Ziegfeld appeared and conferred 
the various degrees and honors, which were 
numerous. There were four gold medals, designated 
and awarded as follows: The W. W. Kimball prize, for 
the best pianist in the graduating class, was awarded to 
Miss L. Clare Osborne, of Chicago; the Marshall! Field 
prize, for the best pianist in the teachers’ certificate 
class, to Miss Lizzie Warren, of Columbia, Mo.; the 
Edson Keith prize, for the best average of scholarship 
Miss Abbie Pax 

ton, of Cedar Falls, lowa; the Albert Hayden prize, 
for the best average of scholarship in the college, out 

side the graduating and teachers’ certificate classes, to 
Miss Hattie Spry, of Chicago 

The graduates this year numbered twelve, as follows; 
Miss Hattie C. Blair, Miss Anna Carson, Miss Louise 
Drake, Miss Rose E. Dugan, Miss Lizzie M. Holder- 
man, Miss L. Belle Little, Miss Anna McGrath, Mi«s 
Isabelle Nash, Miss L. Clare Osborne, Miss D. Marie 
Thayer, Miss Ida M. Wolfe, Mr. Emmett S Wilson 

There were twenty-five teachers’ certificates awarded 
to Misses Barton, Bedian, Butcher. Fallon, Free, Funk, 
Goodman, Mr. Hight, Miss Hoyt, Kellogg, King, Mat 


very 


thei, Paxton, Roberts, Root, Scanlan, Scripture, Sonne, 
Stokes, Toogood, Warren, Whitney, Mr. Welch, Miss 
Yorty 


There were also a long list of sixty-nine silver medals 
awarded, The year just closed has been by far the 
i rhis 
fact may be taken asa well deserved public recognition 
of the efforts of President Ziegfeld and his associates, 
Messrs. Phelps, Falk, Heimendah!, Haetstaedt, etc 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


The Century, for July, opens with a fine portrait of 
“old John Brown,” which is followed by an interesting 
article, entitled, “Striking Oil,” by FE. V. Smalley, 
beautifully illustrated by the artist, Henry Parag, of 
Cincinnati. Following this are about thirty or forty 
articles—stories, letters, essays, etc —and an abundance 
of illustrations of the superior kind, for which this 
Magazine is famous. No more valuable and interesting 
number has been issued by this house or any other 

The writers in the North American Review, for July, 
are: President, ¢ H. Seelye: Lieutenant-General, 
P. Hi. Sheridan ; Wm. S, Holman, M. C.; O. B. Froth- 
ingham, Z. R. Brockway, Thos. S, Perry, Geo E. War 
ing, Jr.; Elbridge T. Gerry, Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Ward, 
Rev. Dr. James M. Pullman and Rev. Dr. J. H. Ry 
lance, It is hardly necessary to say that these gentle- 
men have given us a vory interesting series of essays 
and discussions 

We have received from the publisher, John B. Alden, 
New York City, the following books belonging to 
“ The Elzevir Library,” a most marvelously cheap 
edition of standard works, the lowest price being two 
cents for such works as Irving’s ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle,’ 
and ten cents for Bunyan's “ Pilgrims Progress,”’ s//us 
trated. ‘the print is large, clear and attractive. We 
have at hand Rip Van Winkle, Irvin Burning of 
Rome, Canon Farrar; The Words of Washington, ‘R 
H. Stoddard ; Se# Serpents of Science, Wilson ; Enoch 
Arden, Tennyson; The Motive and Habit of Keading, 
Richardson ; Life of Frederick the Great, Macauley ; 
Hamlet, Shakespeare, and twelve other books, equally 
valuable and interesting, most of them costing but two 
cents per copy. This is literary revolution to some 
purpose. 

St. Nicholas, for July, is nota whit behind its 
temporaries in furnishing appropriate midsummer 


con 


reading and illustrations. «The storie. coutinue in in- 
terest, and the articles on subjects of current interest, 
such as the “ Brookl,n Bridge,” eic., are extremely 
entertaining; a host of first-class writers and artists 


contributes to this number 


“Pure Delight." 


I have examined the new Sabbath-school music book, 
Pure Delight. issued by your heuse and find it 





a splendid liule work, and, taking its merits as a basis, 
I predict for it a good circulation 
seen to be appreciated 
Yours in song and truly, 
Francis A. Evans 
Author of “ Song Wreath” etc. 


It needs but to be 


Newbern, Tenn. 
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Rules for Chanting. 





The following rules, collated from various 
writers, will be of service to leaders and. mem- 
bers of choirs. 


PRONUNCIATION. 


1. The singer should always dwell on the 
vowels, and never on the consonants; as at the 
moment of pronouncing a consonant, the tone 
of the voice is much émpeded, or ceases altogether. 
—Rey. Dr. Hackett, in Enlarged Edition of 
Dr. Renehan’s Grammar. 

2. It is to the vowels that we owe the chief 
charm of speech in song, Unfortunately, also, 
it is in the vowels that the dialects of the dif- 
ferent parts of the country principally differ. 
Every fault a man has in speaking vowels is 
greatly magnified the moment he begins to sing.— 
Curwen, Standard Course. 

3. In common discourse the vowels when 
unaccented are apt to lose their true sound ; 
but in singing we should carefully guard 
against this tendency, — Adcock, 7he Simger’s 
Guide, 

Thus, for instance, it is plainly incorrect to 
sing the second syllable in asiees. in a way 
that might with equal accuracy be indicated 
in writing as Domanus, Domenus, Dominus, 
Domonus, or Domunus. 

4. A vowel sounded to several notes should 
never be aspirated during the course of its 
enunciation. What more barbarous than to 
make, for instance, odediens, in the Christus 
factus est of Teneore Offices, sound as o-be-he-he- 
he-he-he-he-he-he-he-di-e-hens. — Dr. Renehan, 
Grammar. 

5- Another bad habit is that of putting a 
consonant where it does not exist. Thus we 
sometimes hear # it for wt; and, more 
commonly still, soremus for oremus. — Rey. F. 
X. Haberl, Magister Choralis. 

6. Though it is on the vowel of each sylla- 
ble that the voice should dwed/, good articula- 
tion requires that the consonants should be 
heard distinctly.—(Dr. Renehan, Grammar of 
Music.) Consonants should be sung decidedly 
and clearly. Sing the vowel, dwell on it, and 
bate ts 4 as it were, with the consonant,—Rev. 
F, X. Haberl, Magister Choralis.) 

SPECIAL RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN 
CHANTING THE PSALMs. 


1, The Psalms should be chanted in a full, 
clear, and animated tone of voice. In the 
words of an old Cistercian Statute, ‘* Monemus 
vos, dilectissimi, ut sicut reverenter, ita et alac- 
riter Domino assistatis, non pigri, non somno- 
lenti, non oscitantes.”’ 

2. Every word ought to be pronounced af 
least as distinctly as in reading. There is scarcely 
any other point in chanting, on which the 
Church insists so strongly as on distinctness. 
“Cum gravitate et decore: ita ut verba aé 
omnibus intelligantur.” (Car. Episc. Lib, 2 
cap.i.,n.8.) ‘*Devota, distincta, intelligibilis.” 
—(Jbid, cap. xxviii, n. 12.) ‘ Reverentur, dis- 
tiacte, devote.”—Concil. Trid’, Sess. 24, cap. 
12, De Reformatione.) 

3. Toattain this distinctness of enunciation, 
in the case of large bodies of singers chanting 
simultaneously, two things are of adsolute 
necessity: (a) the absence of undue rapidity ; 
and (6) the due observance of accent and 
emphasis, as regards the accented syllables of 
the words, and the emphatic words of the 
various phrases. 

4. With regard to undue rapidity, it should 
be borne in mind that afl are mot gifted with 
equally distinct articulation ; all therefore can- 
not articulate distinctly with equal rapidity ; 
and so, in chanting, if those whose articulation 
is most perfect, press forward to the full extent 
of their power, the result, especially im the longer 
verses, must be a want of distinctness and a 
general impression of confusion and irreverent 








hurry, necessarily resulting from the fruitless 
efforts of others to keep pace with those who 
are in advance, 

Remember, the maxim, that no machine is 
stronger than its weakest part. 

Never lose sight of St. Bernard’s pregnant 
tule: ‘*Simud cantemus. . . semper auscul- 
tando.”’ 

5. Nothing contributes more to the desir- 
able result of distinct and simultaneous chant- 
ing than the observance of accent and em- 
phasis. The rhythmic deat is the true secret of 
the wonderful distinctness of the chant. 

6, A perceptible pause should be made after 
the mediation, at the asterisc. A similar pause 
should be made at the ed of each verse, and 
on this account the last syllable of each portion 
of the verse ought mot to be prolonged. ‘* Punc- 
tum,” says St. Bernard, ‘‘nullus, teneat, sed 
statim dimittat: post netrum, bonam pausam 
faciamus.”’ 





A Wise Appointment. 





The Presbyterian Board of Missions for 
Freedmen, at its last meeting, appointed Mr. 
George L. White, Financial Agent, Professor 
of Vocal Music and Superintendent of the 
Boarding department of Biddle University. 
Prof, White’was formerly Treasurer of Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tenn., and is widely 
known throughout this country and Great 
Britain as the founder and director of the Fisk 
Jubilee company of singers. The Board is 
fortunate in securing a man of such energy, 
thorough convictions and long experience for 
this important post—Prof. White having been 
engaged for twenty years in work for negroes. 
His accomplished wife, whose experience and 
success have been equal to his own, will also 
give her valuable services to the work. This 
apppointment will give general satisfaction to 
the friends of the work, and especially to those 
interested in Biddle University. 





How Birds Learn to Sing. 





A wren built her nest in a box on a New 
Jersey farm. The occupants of the farm-house 
saw the mother teaching her young to sing. 
She sat in front of them and sung her whole 
song very distinctly. One of her young at- 
tempted to imitate her. After proceeding 
through a few notes its voice broke and it lost 
the tune. The motherrecommenced where the 
young one had failed, and went very distinctly 
through with the remainder. The young bird 
made a second attempt, commencing where it 
had ceased before, and continuing the song as 
long as it was able, and when the notes were 
again lost the mother began again where it had 
stopped and completed it. Then the young 
one resumed the tune and finished it. This 
done, the mother sang over the whole series of 
notes the second time with great precision, 
and again a young one attempted to follow her. 
The wren pursued the same course with this 
one as with the first, and so with the third and 
fourth, until each of the birds became a perfect 
songster. : 

THE marriage of Miss Helen C. Root, 
daughter of Dr. Geo. F. Root, of Hyde Park, 
to Br. Frank H. Gardener, was celebrated 
Wednesday afternoon at the New Church Tem- 
ple, the Rev. Dr. Mercer officiating. The 
— were attended by Miss May Root, 

iss Jessie Root, the Misses Hinman, Mr. 
Cornelius S. Gardener, Mr. Walter Root, Mr. 
Frank Root and Mr. Stanley Peck. The cere- 
mony was followed by a large and elegant re- 
ception at the residence of the bride’s father 
at Hyde Park. Dr. and Mrs. Gardener left 
for an extended brida] tour through the West 
and Northwest, 
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Haydn's and Mozart's Masses. 


A. F. J. Thibaut, in an article entitled.“‘Pu- 
rity in Musical Art,” a part of which essay has 
appeared in the Vistror, in speaking of 
Haydn’s and Mozart's Masses, admits that they 
‘‘are pleasing, because t have something 
stirring and sensuous,” but he insists, *¢on the 
fact that they are on the main voluptuous, 
worldly—in a word, unworthy of the noble 
ideal of the Church; and that no m can 
find pleasure in them if he be acquainted with 
older masterpieces in the pure church style, or 
even with the better class of oratorios.” 

To which a writer in the ‘*Zcho,” (from 
which the rules on chanting, in this VistTor, 
were taken), adds: 

I am aware that most musicians will receive 
such opinions with very bad grace; they will 
denounce them as malicious depreciation of 
their idols. But, having the highest author- 
ities to back me, I do not hesitate to apply to 
nearly all of Haydn’s and Mozart’s Masses, 
what Hans von. Bulow says of Verdi’s Re- 
quiem, that they are operas in ecclesiastical cos- 
tume. That their music is really polluted by 
the ievity of the stage, no musician who has 
learned the primer of composition and who 
has the faintest notion of a difference between 
an opera, a dance, an oratorio and a mass, will 
dare to contradict. His only defence of Haydn 
and Mozart can be the immoral and untruthful 
axiom, that the end. justifies the means. Well, 
let him have a dance around the altar, it would 
be but one step further in the line of the 
ridiculous. 

When a very young boy, Haydn was taught 
the practical use of the different instruments 
by a schoolmaster. After three years, Reutter 
considered him fit to be received among the 
choristers of St. Stephan’s, Vienna. There he 
remained from his eighth to his sixteenth year, 
receiving a good vocal and instrumental train- 
ing, but none in composition. In it he 
himself according to some works that chanced 
to fall in his hands. But, as far as 7 am ac- 
quainted with his biography, he never received 
any instruction in the branch of music now 
under consideration; nor could he have had 
any opportunity of teaching Aimse/f. Mence 
it is not astonishing that Haydn, with all his 
piety, succeeded in church music less than the 
Freemason Mozart and the Deist Beethoven. 


Haydn and Mendelssohn Pupils of 


It is said that Mendelssohn learned how to 
convey by music an idea of the drenching and 
tumultuous tempest on Carmel by studying 
from nature the sweeping grandeur of the rain- 
storm ; and a celebrated English picture repre- 
sents Haydn deriving inspiration for his ora- 
torio, the Creation, from a wild hurricane on 
the Channel. There is no grander school, 
supposing always that the mind is open to re- 
ceive instruction, and that genius exists to 
turn the solemn lessons of. nature to account. 
But as the finest musician cannot produce har- 
mony from a broken-stringed instrument, so 
neither can the sublimest scenery awaken suit- 
able response in a soul that is intellectually 
and morally dead, or lead to noble conceptions 
or arouse to heroic achievements. 


Pure Delight. 
i I — oat Pure and upon its —_ 
one I shal and recomme to all persons r- 
ing the Bast foubay ScHooL ey a I es- 


p-cially pleased with the ‘ Responsive Services ; 
are juse what I want in my normal work " 


W.H. EVANS, 
Dockoe N.C 
“| have examined Pure Delight aid think it the best 
Sunday school singing book | oe 
The Responsive exercises are just the thing. * * 
I can not say too mych jn favor of ‘ Pure Deticur.’” 
H. B. GAYLORD, 
W; Pa, 





























THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 











| Musical Mopper. 


A “Sealy” Story. 


A * Major” loved a maiden so 

His warlike heart was soft as Do. 

He oft would kneel to her and say : 
‘Thou art of life my only RE. 

Thou art my life, my guiding star, 

I love thee near; I love thee Fa. 

My passion I can not control ; 

Thou art the idol of my sol.” 

The maiden said: ‘*Oh fie! ask pa. 

How can you go on thus? Oh, La!” 

This ‘* Major’’ rose from bended knee, 

And went her father for to si. 

The father thought no match wag finer, 

The ‘f Major” once had been a “minor.” 

They married soon, and after that 

Dwelt in ten rooms, all on ‘“‘one flat.”’ 

So happy ends this little tale, 

For they lived on the grandest “scale.” 


A young lady advertises to teach ‘vocal 
singing.” Well, that isn’t so bad, after all; 
—who nose? 


Another ‘largest telescope in the world ” 
has just been erected. It brings the moon so 
close that the man can be distinctly heard 
yelling, ‘* Don’t shoot.” 


‘‘Are those pure canaries?” asked a gentle- 
man. of a bird-fancier with whom he was ne- 
gotiating for a pair. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the dealer, confidentially ; «1 
— them ’ere birds from this very canary- 
seed.” 


At a select gathering the other evening, 
somebody asked one of the guests, a countr 
cousin, whether he was fond of opera. “O 
yes,”” was the reply, ‘‘ passionately. I always 
like that part where the lady rides round and 
jumps through the hoops.” 


“The morning stars sang together,” ex- 
claimed a preacher with great emphasis, ‘‘ and 
there didn’t three or four giggling stars stick 
themselves up before all the rest and monop- 
olize the music and worship of Heaven! Our 
next hymn will be ‘Coronation’ ; let everybody 
sing.” —Thus sings the New York Star. 


The Tycoon of Japan knows how to start a 
newspaper. He does not offer premiums for 
subscribers, but having taken an interest in the 
publication of a newspaper at the Japanese 
capital, be has issued an order that all men of 
certain social and political standing shall take 
it or be beheaded. 


A coach and four came driving into Union- 
town at full speed, and just as it drew up in 
front of the hotel one of the horses dropped 
dead. 

**That was a very sudden death,” remarked 
a by-stander. 

Re Sudden!” replied the driver; “‘ that horse 
died nine miles from here, but I wouldn’t let 
him drop until I got him into town.” 


A lot of minstrels went to a town not far 
away, and advertised to give a performance for 
**the benefit of the poor, tickets reduced to 
ten cents.” The hall was crammed full. The 
next morning a committee for the poor called 
upon the treasurer of the concern for the 
amount said benefit had netted. The treas- 
urer expressed astonishment at the demand. 

**T thought,” said the chairman of the com- 
mittee, ‘*you advertised this concert for the 
benefit of the poor!” 

Replied the treasurer, ‘ Didn’t we put the 
tickets down to ten cents, so that the poor 
could all come?” 

The committee vanished, 








Bits of Midsummer ; Metaphysics. 
(From the July CENTURY ‘ Bric-a-Brac.”’) 


These suggestions as to the essence of a few 
metaphysical units are believed to be very suit- 
able for members of summer schools of philos- 
ophy, and for all searchers after truth. They 
depend for their significancy on the words 
themselves as related to the appreciative in- 
tuitivism of the reader: 

Art is the joyous externalizing of inwardness. 

Beauty is the joyful internalization of out- 
wardness. 

Poetry is the hampered soul leaping at verity. 

Truth is the so-ness of the as-it-were. 

Right is the awful yes-ness of the over-soul 
meditating on the how-ness of the thing. 

Society is the heterogeneous, buying ‘peace 
with homogeneity. 

A Thing is simply an is-ness. 
ness possessed of somewhat-ness. 
ness. 

Philosophy is the mind trying to find out its 
own little game. : 


Matter is is- 
Mind is am- 


G. F. S. 


Mrs. E, Aline Osgood. 


This distinguished artiste is still in this 
country, and musical societies and managers 
of concerts desiring her services may address 
her at 121 North 33d street, Philadelphia. 
Mrs, Osgood is one of America’s most talented 
singers. Her success during her five years’ 
residence in England, when she sang in the 
great Birmingham. and other festivals, was 
phenomenal. Her triumphs in America ‘are 
too well known to ‘need comment. Societies 
who secure her services may be sure of having 
full houses and no assessments. 














Hew Music. 


VOCAL. 
Come Pretty School Girl, or the Little White Cottage 


on Evergreen Square. Song and chorus. Words 
and Music by Henry C. Work. Price. . . 40 cents 


Mr. Work has, in this song, struck his old vein of 
rich and taking melody. The Pretty School Girl will 
become very popular. [t has a characteristic title page 
by Farny the celebrated artist. 


Fickle Mollie. Waltz Song for Soprano. Words by 
ennie E. T. Dowe. Music by J. W. Bischoff. 
a ee ee ae a ae ae ae 60 cents. 


Mr. Bischoff is unrivalled in the production of a class 
of song, of which the ever popular “Take me, Jamie” is 
a pom imen, “Fickle Mollie” is a worthy compan- 
ion to his previous ones and will be equally popular. 
ic is indeed one of the very best waltz songs before the 
public, and is rapidly ogee favorite, both with 
professionals and amateurs. is is also finely illus- 
trated by the celebrated Farny. 


The Innocent Child and Snow-white Flower. Song 
Poem by Wm. Cullen Bryant. Music by Isaac 
A. Oppenheim. Price......... 40 cents. 


Though a young writer Mr. Oppenheim has just 
given us a song which would do credit to older and 
more experienced hands. The song is for Soprano or 
tenor and is alike suitable to parlor or concert room. 


Strew Flowers. Song and chorus Words by I. W 
Chisholm, M.D. Music by J. W. Brown. 


Ne Beacse ore Sa aes w Ge fo . 80 cents. 


A good song, full of noble sentiment. It is not for 
Decoration Day, as may be supposed, but for every day, 
though it has one verse appen to chorus which may 
be used for ial occasions. 

Strew flowers on each others’ path, 
Strew flowers that sweetly bloom; 
Strew flowers on each others’ path 
As well as on the tomb, 
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rou » Or Lat the Curtain Fell, Song and chorus 
y Louis Ortenstein. Price... .... 40 cents 

A song commendable both for its pretty melody and 
helpful needful words. _It can be made very effective. 
The title page is finely illustrated. 


I'll Meet her When the Sun Goes Down. Song and 
Dance. By Wm. Welch. Price. . . .30 cents 


A very popular minstrel song, free from the objec- 
tionable features of many of them, a spirited melody 
both in the Song and Dance. 


Half in + eg ad Half in Shadow. Waltz Song by 
Mollie P. 


i Mn b «se « «3s 40 cents. 


Another waltz.song, easy and pleasing. The arrange- 
ment of the accompaniment makesa pretty piece in 
itself, the whole, though quite unpretentious, compares 
favorably with many of the so-called vocal waltzes. I1- 
lustrated title p ge. 
| Long For my Old Cottage Home. 

by C. A. 


Song and chorus 
yke. Price. .... rs 


35 cents 


One of that class of home songs that will always be 
popular. This, though plain and simple, is meritorious 
and pleasing. 

To Blossoms. Song. Words by Herrick 
BD. pews. Peace. . se oe eee 


_ A song for lower voices by this well known and favor- 
ite composer. 


1 Love You Best. Ballad. Words by Hugh Conway. 
Music by Milton Wellings. Price. . . . 30 cents 


Music by 
85 cents 


This writer's songs are always welcome and this we 
are sure will be. It is for voices of medium range and 
quite easy of execution. 


Children’s Songs. For Kindergarten, School or Home. 

By James R. Murray. 
Laughing Song 25 cents. 
A Terrible Tale. . . . 30 cents. 
The Three Little Pig . 2% cents 
Johnny's Velocipede . 25 cents. 
. 30 cents 





These songs were written at the request of teachers 
in Kindergarten and other schools for very young 
children, though they will doubtless be interesting to 
older singers than those for whom they are primarily 
intended. They may be sung with or without action. 


SACRED SONGS. 


Last Prayer of Mary, Queen of Scots. Music and 
English words by George S. Gordon. Price 25 cents 


is for Contralto voices, and has both Latin 
words. It is easy, plaintive and effective 


This son 
and Englis 


Mid Evening Shadows. Duet for Ladies’ voices. Words 
by Rev. Ray Palmer. Music by W. F. Sherwin 
| ES rr oe eee 356 cents 


A beautiful duet by this favorite writer, and one 
which will be found extremely useful in church, home 
or concert. 


FOR THE PIANO. 
Veilchen. 
Price . . 50 cts 
A most elegant chromo | thegraph title page adorns 
this morceau for piano. 1 he music is of the third grade 
advanced, and is as beautiful and lovely as the flower 
from which it takes its name. 
Alpine Rose. Idy! by Wenzel Schuster . . Price 30 cts 
Alpine melodies for the piano are. as popular as are 
waltzes forthe voice. This is of the third grade of diffi- 
culty as to execution, but requiring fine taste and ap- 
preciation to do well. 
Csardas, Hungarian Dance by K. Dome Geza. 


Ryan 


recommend it. 
a a of Spring. Caprice for piano by Ella 
inse Price 50 cts. 
A melody with variations in the popular style, easy 
and brilliant. A good ‘teaching piece in the third 
grade, that will delight ‘pupils and help to more diffi- 
cult pieces. It hasa beaseital title page in green tints. 


Les Sirens Waltz. Waldteufel, simplified by Sidney 
yam, Pree..... ; . . 30 cts 

Those who love this beautiful waltz but cannot pla 
it in its original form will be delighted with this siayph 
fied arrangement, which contains all the beauties of 
“*Les Sirens” with none of its original difficulties 
Olivia. Gavotte, by Alex Haig Price 40 cts 

Mr. Haig is a must charming writer and in ‘’Olivia” 
he is seen at his best. It is of moderate difficulty and is 
destined to be very popular. The Brighton Beach 
Orchestra have placed it upon their program for the 
summer, and it is well known that the Tender of this 
fine orchestra, Michael Brand, allows nothing but the 
best music to be played by his company. This Gavorte 
is also published for orchestra. 


Sotgan Som Home March. Arranged by Carl Beyer 
30 


the popular German Volkslied order. 
Pome i 





Te the Mystic Quartet. 





WHERE ART THOU? 


QUARTET FOR MALE VOICES, 


JAMES R. MURRAY. 
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Words by FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 


A MODERN PASTORAL. 






Music by JOSEPH L. ROECKEL, 
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The SHhepherd Boy's Drear. 


Allegretto. 








SIDNEY RYAN. 
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Twickenham Ferry. 
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THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST! 


THE FAMOUS GENEVA 


MUSIC BOSSES. 


We have just received a new stock of the above cele 
brated make of Music Boxes, comprising all grades and 
styles in plain and elegantly finished cases, playing the 
choisest and latest operatic and popular airs. 

The Geneva Music Boxes are known as the 
best in the world, and are greatly superior to other 
Swiss and French manufactures, 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND GENERAL MU- 
SICAL MERCHANDISE. 


Our stock of GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
is one of the largest in the country, and as we make 
this branch of our business a opuciaky, we are enabled 
in many respects to offer inducements over other 


houses. 
CORNETS 


Of the most celebrated makers, such as Courtois, Distin 
& Besson, as wellas medium quality instruments we 
keep constantly in stock ; also, a complete line of other 
Musical instruments, such as 


A PRESENT selected from the above list can not 
fail to eee acceptable, and will be a source of pleasure 
in the home and social circle, long after the holidays 
are over. 


Send for Price List and Catalogues to 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, 


-—THE— 


MARVELOUS ORGANINA 





_ This instrument is a wonderful triumph of inven- 
tive skill, and the most perfect mechanical instrument 
that the world has ever seen, both in operation and ef- 
fect; it plays any tune in the most perfect manner. 


No knowledge of Music necessary ! 
A child can operate it! 


In point of beauty the Organina is really an orna- 
ment; the case is handsomely gilt decorated, black 
walnut with nickel-plated trimmings, and curved plate 
glass panel, showing the very interesting action and 
*s ion ogee 4 ; ati fingers and valves. 

rganina with selection of music, sent upon receipt 
of $10.00. 





Descriptive catalogue and list of music for Organi- 
na sent free upon application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





YOU SHOULD SUBSCRIBE 


FOR THE 


PRACTICAL FARMER. 


Read the Testimony of its Life-long Readers. 


Have taken “Practical Farmer” 27 years. Itis one of 
the best agricultural weeklies —A. Scort, Del. Co., Pa 
Been a subscriber for 25 years, find it a pleasant and 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


helpful visitor.~C. W. Getz, Manoa, Pa. The second 
paper | read on a list of seven; been taking it many 
years. Like it!—D, B. Larsnaw, Vincent, Pa En- | 
closed find subscription for my «8th year.—A. Hl. Carny, 
Camden, Vel. Hive taken “ Farmer” 26 years. Con- 
sider it indispensable in every farmer's family —]. W 


Coore*, Whiteleysburg, Del 
ceived daily, showing the high esteem in which the paper 
is held, The “ Practical Farmer” established 1855, is 
a 16 page, 64 column weekly, laden with good things 


Samples of letters re- | 


concerning Agriculture, the Garden, Horticulture, Live | 


Stock, the Apiary, etc. Its “Family Circle,” ““Youth’s’ 
“Household” and “Hygiene” departments contain the 
ripest thoughts of well-known writers. Everything per- 
versive of pure morality is excluded from its columns, 
Its complete market reports keep the farmer posted on 
current prices of farm products. The paper PAR ExcEL- 
LENCE for all engaged in rural pursuits. 

To enable you to become its practical friend, as 
thousands have already done, we offer to send it on trial 
for six months, 26 weeks, and make you a free gift of a 
beautiful sugar and salt spoon, on receipt of 54 cents 
(in 8-cent. postage stamps)—the 4 cenis above the sub- 
scription being the exact cost af packing and mailin 
the sp,ons. These goods have been secured after ouek 
patient hunt, in order to give our readers something of 
intrinsic worth. Made on a base of hardened steel, 
nickle-plated, and then heavily plated with pure coin 


silver, they are alike attractive and durable, There | 


will be no delay in sending off these premiums, we have 
them on hand, having purchased the manufacturers’ 
entire stock, and want you to have them. The “Practi- 
cai Farmer” is now in its 28th ycar, and its publishers 
have earned an enviable reputation for promptness and 
reliability in dealing with its patrons A paperthat can 
hold its subscribers for over twenty-five years, must 
possess high character, and its publishers be thoroughly 
responsible. It has never made a promise to its subscri- 
bers which it has not promptly iiifitled Four neigh- 
bors may club and remit money order for $2, and spoons 
(four set) will be sent with paper6 munthstoecach. This 
advertisement may not appear again. Address 


The Farmer Co., Philadeiphin, Pa 


THE 


Musical Gurriculum, 


—FOR— 


PIANO PLAYING, SINGING& HARMONY 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


CURRICULUM, 
CURRICULUM. 


When this method first appeared, it was 
IN ADVANCE of the popular notion con- 
cerning usica 
gressive teachers it has been the standard 
from the start. NOW itis acknowledged, 
beth in America and Europe, as the 
BEST and MOST POPULAR PIANO METH. 
OD IN EXISTENCE. 

in Character !! 


The Elements are 
The Exercises are PROGRESS! Vy in Statements ! 
The Pieces are PROGRESSIVE in everything!!! 
@@ 1. The idea that yourg pupils cannot grasp the 
study of Harmony in connection with VPiano-playing is 
clearly disproved by the CURRICULUM. 
Il. That every one who can speak can sing is demon- 
strated by the CURRICULUM 
Ill. That the study and practice of the Piano can be 
oe pleasure, not a task, is shown by the CURRIC- 
B® Price of the Musicat Curricucum $3 .00.°68 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0 


The Chapel. 


A special collection of Sacrep Music for female 
voices, with Latin and English Words, and accom- 
paniments for the Piano or Organ. 

The music of this collection is all very choice, not 
difficult, and especially adapted to church uses. The 
set consists of 25 numbers, sheet music size. Much of 
the music may be sung by mixed voices. Send for cir- 
cular giving list of pieces, authors and price 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


Instruction; with pro- | 
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JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati 
CENERAL ACENTS. 


A NOVEL IDEA. 


THE TEACHERS’ CLUB 


By DR. GEO, F. ROOT. 


It has heretofore been customary for mpilers of 
singing class, choir, and convention books to print over 
and over again in these works nearly the same matter 
in regard to Elementary Principles. Much of this mat- 
ter i- of use to the teacher only, and takes room that 
both teacher and pupil would rather see filled with 
music. 

We therefore print all the matters in full, in a work 
entitled 

THE TEACHERS’ CLUB 
’ 
We give a copy grafis with every six or more of our 


singing books ordered. Alone, the price of THE 
TEACHERS’ CLUB is rwenry-rive cents. We call 


special attention to its new and philosophical method or 


ART OF “PUTTING THINGS.” 


Teachers and students will find it an INVALUABLE 
ASSISTANT. 


JOHN CHURCH & C0O., 
Cincinnati, 0, 





CHURCH & CO,’S 


NEW AND BRILLIANT SELECTION OF 
Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 


FOR LARCE AND SMALL 
ORCHESTRA. 


With PLANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) 


Each number may also be effectively performed with 
Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and 
second Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and second Violin, 
Cornet, Clarionet, Hass and Piano, ‘Lhe first Violin 
part contains all the melody. 


INSTRUMENTATION. 


Large Orchestra, 16 instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, Trombone, 
first and second French Horns, ’Cello, Large and Small 
Drums, and Piano Forte. 


Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, Clarionet, Trombone and Piano-Forte. 
Parties ordering small Orchestra can have Drum Parts 
instead of Piano if desired. 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 


Violin and Piano 
Violin, Cornet and Piano 
First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, 
Bass and Piano 

9 Instruments (Small Orchestra) without 
Piano 


10 Instruments (Small Orchestra) including 
ED SS ¢ ee rr “ 

15 Instruments (Large Orchestra) without 
RT ee se a he 

16 Instruments (Large Orchestra) including 
Gs «5 eet 6 6 0 6 6 0 Oe 7s * 


Duplicate Parts 10 cts. each; Piano Parts 15 cts. each. 
Any 5 Numbers for Small Orchestra, . . $2.00 Net. 
“ 3 “ a7 Large oe 2 $2 00 a) 


Send for list of pieces now ready. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


| GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


Our Rooms are filled with a choice stock of the 
following standard instruments: 


KNABE, 
HAZELTON, 
DECKER & SON, 
NEW ENGLAND, 
EVERETT. 
These we offer at the lowest price consistent with 
their quality; and stock is such that all tastes and 


purses will be suited. 


EVERY PIANO IS 
Warranted for Five Years 


THE CELEBRATED 


Clough & Warren and Sterling 


ORGAITS 


In all Styles, for Home and Church use. 





Correspondence solicited and promptly answered. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


JOHN GHURCH & CO., 
No. 66 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 





Goldbeck’s Musical Instructor 


Appears on the fifteenth of every month. 


Price $1a year; 60c. 6 mos., 35c. 3 mos., I5c. a copy. | 


CONTENTS. 


1. Complete graduating course, from the first begin- | 


ning to artistic proficiency, in Piano, Singing and Har- 
mony. 

2. Detailed lessons to Instrumental and Vocal pieces 
of classical and modern authors. i 

8. Lists of teaching and other pieces, with instructive 
remarks; full advice in every-day teaching. 


‘Twelve monthly issues of Goldbeck’s Musical instruct- | 
The Instructor | 


or will contain 108 tmperishadle lessons. 
is so arranged that it may form, at the end of the year, 
a permanent b ok of reference and unfailing guide to 
the teacher, pianist, organist, the musical student and 
amateur. 


Goldbeck’s Musical Instructor begins with April 15th, | 


1882. Address 


R. GOLDBECK, 


2640 Washington Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


DR. R. H. PALMER'S” 


POPULAR WORKS, 


Palmer's Theory of Music.—A_ practical 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


guide to the study of 7horough-Bass, Harmony, and | 


Composition 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.00 

Palmer's Concert Choruses,—[t is decidedly 
one of the very best collections published. i 
cents; $7.50 peridozen, 

The Song Herald.—For singing classes and con 
ventions. 
Song Queen. Price, 75 cents; $7.50 per dozen 

Paimer’s Normal Collection of Sacred 
Musi¢e.—An anthem book containing music ‘for al! 
occasions, One of the handsomest books pubii-hed 
Pric:, $1.50; $13.50 per dozen. 

Songs of Love.—For Sunday-schools. 
book has proved to be one of the most successful u! it 
class. Price, 36 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 

Rudimental Class Teaching.—A little bo | 
written to aid teachers in laying out their work i. a 
practical manner. Price, 50 cents. 

The Song King. The Song Queen,—? hese 
two books are for singing classes and conventions, and 
have been immensely popular. Price of each, 75 cents; 
$7.50 per dozen. 

The Months and Seasons.—A cantata, for 
schools, seminaries, etc., suitable for all seasons of the 
year. Price, 20 cents, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Published by 


~ JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
A New Departure in Teaching 

MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
MR. H. BH. HOLT, 


will give a course of twenty practical lessons on the 
science and art of teaching music, at the Murtha's 
Vineyard Summer Institute, commencing Monday 
July 15th. 

For further information address 


H. E. HOLT, 
Box 109, Lexington, Mass. 


STANDARD CHORUSES. 





This well-known series embraces 170 of the most cel- 
ebrated choruses of the masters. Among the pieces re- 
cently added to this series are Verdi's Redon Mass 
Choruses and a number of Wagner's Works. The cho- 
ruses of “‘Elijah” and “Messiah” are also in this series. 
Prices very low—from 6 to 15 cents. Full list free. 

In ordering, please specify that you want Chureh 
& Co.’s Standard Series. 





THE ORIGINAL 


Irish Jews Harps 


Can be obtained at al! first- 

class Music or Toy Stores, or 
from the origina! maker, 
THOS. P, PASCALL, 

408 West 36th 8t., N. ¥. 


Recommended by all the best musicians. | 
Price, 75 | 


A worthy successor to the Song Aimg and | 


This li tle | 


J 





| 





| been called ““Bngland’s most distin 








AND THE 


TEACHERS’ CLUB 


| MAKE A MAGNIFICENT OUTFIT 


For Singing-School Work. 


Beautiful Music in the “Realm.” 
Clear and Attractive Methods in the 


* Club.” 


All carefully graded, so as to make EVERY STEP in 
| the Singing Class and Institute A DELIGHT 


to Teachers and Class. 


TEACHERS! 


EXAMINE THE PLAN BY WHICH THE WORK 
OF TEACHER AND CLASS IS KEPT SEP 
ARATE. NOTICE ALSO THE 


cEMS 
Her Institute and Convention Sopcerts 
IN THE ** REALM.’’ 


Specimen copy sent by mail postpaid, on receipt of 
7h cents. The “TEACHERS CLUB” is furnished 
gratis to any one ordering five or more copies of the 
“* REALM,” or any other of our Singing-School books. 
The “Club” alone mailed for 26 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, Q 





ARCHER'S 


ORGAN BOOK! 


A COLLECTION OF SHORT PIECES 


Church or eed brovans, 


WITH OR WITHOUT PEDALS, 


FREDERIC ARCHER. 


This work, prepared by the eminent musician who has 
ished nist,”’ is 
beyond all question the most valuable collection of the 
kind that has ever been issued from the musical press. 
Mr. Archer has given to the work, his most careful at- 
tention. His acknowledged skill in arra ing and com- 
posing music for the organ, together with his personal 
acquaimance with all of the most EMINENT MUSICIANS 
or Europe (most of whom have contributed to this 
work,) has enabled him to produce acollection of ORGAN 
Music, which Mr. Archer himself even, will find it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible to rival. 


Blegantly printed from engraved 
plates. Large pages, clear type and 
durably bound. Price, $2.00. 

Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 











